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renheit’s THERMOMETER, in the open air, taken before funrife, 
and the quantity of rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, from 
the 31ft of Auguft 1786 to the 2gth of Sept. 1786, near the foot of, 


Arthur’s Seat. 


πων Ther. | Barom. 


Inch. 
3! 57 | 29-475] 
I 57 29-35 
2 56 29-475 
3 53 29-25 
a 57 29-527 
5 58 29.85 
6 58 29-775 
7 59 29-6125 
8 $4 28.75 
9 55 28.91 


10 60 28.74 
iI 62 28.4 
12 57 28.2 
¥3 53 28.085 
14 56 28.175 
15 | 56 | 29-154 
16 54 29-2 
47 55 29-325 
18 όι 30. 

:9 59 39.175 
20 63 30.04 
21 60 29.87 
22 56 30.825 
23 55 $0.525 
24 61 29-4 
25 50 29.225 
26 46 29.025 
27 48 29-4 
28 49 29.2 
29 50 29.04 


THERMOMETER. 
20—63 greateft height. 


29——-37 leait height about fua-rife. 13—28.08 leaft height. 


Rain. Weather. 
Inch. 
0.1606 Rain. 
ee Cloudy. 
a Ditto. 
0.04745 Rain. 
0.0177 Ditto. 
πο Cloudy. 
------ὄ.- Ditto. 
0.0657 Rain. 
0.0292 Ditto. 
0.0903 Ditte. 
---. Clear. 
0.2117 Rain. 
os Clear. 
0.0365 Rain. 
0.11315 Ditto. 
id Cloudy. 
0.0803 Rain. 
0.219 Ditto. 
ae Clear. 
-ππττοςς Ditto. 
eae Ditto. 
—-— Ditto. 
--- -α-- Ditto. 
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---- --- Cloudy. 
0.0803 Rain. 
0.0365 Sleet. 
- Clear. 
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τατον ον Ditto. 
—_—— 
0.9884 total rain. 
Barometer. 


tg9—30.175 greateft height. 


Defcription of the Patz. 


o1. The elevation of analtar-ftone found at Cramond. It is of a foft free- 
ftone, and tolerably entire, except part of the top which is broken off. 

N° 2.The top of the altar-ftone. There is a fquare hollow in the middle. 
five inches by 31 inch, and about one inch deep. From the front-end o 

the faid fquare to the front or face of the altar, there is an eminence of about 

one inch high, with a {mall groove in it, as reprefented in the figure, on the 

right and left ends of the top of the altar eminences, fuch as thofe that 


form the fquare hollow in the middle, and are reprefented by dark lines. — 
N° 3. Reprefentation of an eagle rudely cut ona free-ftone, dug up in 
the minifter’s garden at Cramond. The greateft length of the ttone is 35 


inches, breadth 13 inches. 


On the Navigation and Difcoverics of the Ancient Normans ; dy I. R. Forster*. 


ΙΝ general, we may obferve, as 
an acknowledged fac, that all 
the different nations and people, 
which afterwards were known to the 
world under the denomination of 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, 
were net diftinguifhed by thefe names 
in the earlieft ages; as the coun- 
tries they inhabited were not at that 
time divided fo as to admit of it. 
Every petty diftri&, fometimes even 
a {mall ifland, had its peculiar fove- 
reign. No general name confequent- 
ly could be beftowed on the whole 
country taken collectively. The pet- 
ty fovereigns in thefe countries feem 
to have been mere feudatory lords, 
or lords of manors, who undertook 
expeditions by fea as well as by land 
with their vaffals. Their mother- 
country, as well on account of the 
{mall quantity of cattle on it, as in 
confequence of the negleéted ftate of 
agriculture, was very unfruitful: they 
therefore, after their fubjeéts had 
once experienced the beneficial emo- 
luments accruing from a_piratical 
expedition, found no great difficulty 
in perfuading them to frefh underta- 
kings of this nature. 

At the end of the eighth century 
the Danes and Norwegians, who, 
taken colleGtively, bore the name of 
Normans, ventured to go to Eng- 
Jand, Scotland, the Orkney and 
Shetlandiflands, the Weiftern iflands, 


and even to Ireland ; all which pla- 
ces they made the fubjeé&ts of their 
depredations, carrying with them, 
wherever they went, defolation and 
flaughter. At length they fucceed- 
ed in making themfelves matters of 
Ireland, and remained fuch from the 
year 807to 815. The Orkneys, the 
Shetland, and Weftern iflands, were 
now in like manner regularly peo- 
pled by the Normans. Some of 
them even formed the refolution of 
fixing themfelves in Ireland. The 
attempt, however, did not fucceed 
immediately, and they were obliged 
to put off the execution of their de- 

fign to a more convenient time 
The booty and wealth which they 
carried home, incited others among 
them to advance with their fleet a- 
long the coaft of Britain to France, 
where, as has been obferved, they 
firft landed in 820, not having da- 
red, in the reign of Charles the 
Great, to invade that coaft. The 
indolence of Charles’s fucceffors, and 
the civil wars in which they were 
continually engaged, put it out of 
their power to make the neceffary 
preparations on the northern coait 
of France for repelling the Normans; 
who, rather excited than difcoura- 
ged by the weak refiflance they met 
with, repeated their attacks fo fre- 
quently, that at laft they prepared 
to make a complete conqueft of thefe 
i coun 
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countries, and take poffeffion of 
them. 

Though Egbert i in England, upon 
the union of the leffer Saxon divi- 
fions, or, as they are called, the Hzp- 
tarchy, became a powerful fovereign, 
vet the Normans did not fuffer them- 
felves'to be intimidated by his pow- 
er; but, in 832, made an attack on 

the Kentifh coaft, in which they met 
with fucceis, carrying off with them 
abundance of booty ; “though the fol- 
Jowing year, having landed in Dor- 
fetthire, they were obliged to make 
a precipitate retreat. 

About the year 835, the Nor- 
mans went to Ireland, under their 
leader Turges, and maintained pof- 
feilion of their conqueit for the {pace 
of thirty years. 

In 840, a fleet fitted out by thefe 
people made for the coatt of France ; 
where, having penetrated into the 
internal part of the kingdom, they 
committed great ravages. Some of 
them indeed, in 844, proceeded as 
far as to the coaft of Andalufia; and 
even Pifa in Italy, together with the 
once-flourifhing city of Luna, was 
brought into fubjeCtion by them, 
A. D. 857. 

Their voyages, on the other hand, 
were continually more and more ex- 
tended likewife in the northern re- 
gions. In the year 859 they went 
¢aftward to the coaft of Ejithonia, 
and brought the inhabitants of it 
under fubje€tion ; and in 862, three 
Normans, who were brothers, found- 
eda new fovereiguty in Nowgorod 
and its vicinity. 

About this time, viz in 861, one 
of thefe pirates, of the name of Nad- 
dodd, wasthrown bya ttorm onan ifland 
never before difcovered ; and called it, 
on account of the fuow which lay on 
the high mountaing belanging to it, 
Schnee, or Snoav-/and. Naddodd was 
but a very thort time in this newly- 
difcovered iflind ; yetit appeared ta 
hima wy good country 3 in confe- 
quence of which a Swede, by name 


Gardar Suafarffon, who was fettled 
in Denmark, undertook an expedi« 
tion to Snowland: in 864 ; 3; and ha- 
ving failed quite round jt, named it 
Gardarholm, i. e. Gardar’s Ifland, 
Here likewife he {pent the winter ; 
and going to. Norway in the fubfe- 
quent fpring, reported that this 
newly-difcavered country was entires 
ly covered with wood, and in other 
re{pects was a fine tra&t of land, 
This account of the place induced a- 
nother Swede, of the name of Flocke, 
who by his voyages had acquired a 
great name, as well asthe confi- 
dence of the people in the north, 
alfo.to go thither.. He. arrived fafe ; 
but having wintered there likewife, 
on the northern fide ofthe ifland; 
met with a great quantity of drift 
ice ; on which account he gave this 
ifland the name of J/ce/and, a name it 
(πὶ bears. It fhould feem too that he 
was not at all pleafed with the coun- 
try, fince he defcribed it, on his re- 
turn to Norway, as a very indiffe- 
rent foil and fituation. Some of his 
companions, on the contrary, gave 
it out as a country flowing with milk 
and honey. Thefe contradictory re- 
ports feem to have damped in many 
people the defire of vifiting this 
ifland. At lait, in the year 874, 
ingolf, and his friend Lief, refolved 
upon making another trial. Ac- 
cordingly, thefe two fricnds repair- 
ed thither together; and the coun- 
try was fo far from appearing to 
them in a bad light, that, on the 
contrary, its natural advantages in- 
duced them to fettle there, which 
they did about four years afterwards. 
Ingolf took thither people, cattle. 
and all kinds of neceffary tools and 
implements ; and Lief, who in the 
mean time had been in England to 
the wars, carried thither his booty. 
The fir difcoverers of this ifland, 
from the circumftance of their ha- 
ving found fome Irith books, bells, 
and bifhops croziers on it, imagined 
that fome people from Lreland had 

re- 
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teficed there previoufly to. this pe- 
riod. But it appears more probable 
to me, that a party of Norman pi- 
rates, who had previoufly landed in 
Ireland, and carried off from thence 
confiderable booty, and among o- 
ther things the abovementioned ar- 
ticles, had been driven thither by a 
ftorm, as had been the cafe with 
Naddodd, and left thefe articles be- 
hind them. 

The contradi€tory reports con- 
cerning this country by the people 
who firlt vifited it, muft certainly 
have been exaggerated on both fides. 
However, it may be obferved, that 
although thofe who firft inhabited 
the ifland, doubtlefs confidered it as 
an advantageous fpot; yet the po- 
fture of affairs in the North at that 
juncture, probably contributed much 
to their fettlement in this cold re- 

ion *, 

About this time, Harold Scheen- 
haar, one of the petty fovereigns in 
Norway, began to conquer and bring 
into fubje€tion the other chiefs of 
‘that country ; and in 875, eftablith- 
ed the Norwegian monarchy. Gorm 
the Ancient likewife attacked all his 
neighbours round him, and united 
the petty States in Jutland and the 
-Danihh iflands into one; as Ingiald 
Mlrode had done long before in Swe- 
den. It was impoffible for fuch 
great changes in the pofture of af- 
fairs, and thofe fo contrary to the 
old eftablifhments, to be effected 
without making a vait number of 
malcontents. ‘Thefe, at this junc- 
ture, found a fure large refuge in Ice- 
land; and at length fo many, even 
among the great people, and fome 
indeed of the blood-royal, repaired 
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to the new afylum, that King. Ha- 
rold thought proper, by way of put- 
ting a ftop in fome meafure to thefe 
emigrations, to publifh an ediét ; ac- © 
cording to the tenor of which, no man 
was allowed to go to Iceland with- 
out previoufly paying to the King 
half a merk of ftandard filver. 

The art of navigation was in thofe 
days held in great efteem by the 
people of the North. Amongft them 
it was even confidered as peculiarly 
praife-worthy, to underftand the 
ftruGture of a fhip, and the beft me- 
thod of conftructing it fo as to be 
ftrong and firm, and at the fame 
time a quick failer ; and as fmith was 
an appellation peculiarly appropriated 
to every one that wrought ia metals, 
all artifans and handicraftfmen went 
likewife under the fame general deno- 
mination; and accordingly a man of 
the name of Tor/ton was, on account of 
his great fkill in thip-building, call- 
ed the hip fmith. The dire&tion of 
a fhip by means of oars, and dexte- 
rity and perfeverance in rowing, were 
in thofe days confidered in fo advan- 
tageous a light, that King Harold 
Hardrade, and Earl Rognwald, lord 
of the Orkneys, prided themfelves 
greatly on their fuperior fkill in 
handling the oar. Rowing, how- 
ever, was not the only method they 
had in thofe ages of getting a veffel 
forward in its courfe: they had like- 
wife fails withal ; and their manner 
of ufing them makes them deferved- 
ly celebraterl. Moft of the people 
of antiquity, who were famous for 
navigation, made ufe of fails but fel- 
dom, and that only when the wind 
blew dire@ly at their backs, fo that 
they could fail with a full wind, or 

right 


* The firft difcaverers of Iceland found forelts of a confiderable‘extent on the ifland ; and 
there are ftill to be feen in different parts of it, the roots and ftumps of larve fir-trees, 


which confirm this affertion. 


We know likewife fiom authentic information, that corn 


has been cultivated in Iceland ; though at prefent, excepting a few ftunted birch-trees, and 


other underwood, there is not a tree on the ifland, and no corn will grow on it. 


The faé& 


is, that the ftraits between Old (Or the Eaite: n part of) Greenland and Iceland, having been 
for many years palt choaked up with i ie, have occafiuued a great chan, ye in the temperg- 


ture of this latter ifland, 
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sight before the wind. If the wind 
blew hard, and fomewhat fideways, 
they were obliged to run immediately 
into a harbour, which indeed in a fea 
like the Mediterranean is very eafily 
done. But the numerous and extenfive 
swoyages of the Normans on the Great 
Ocean, particularly to England, the 
Orkneys, Ireland, Gaul, and even 
into the Mediterranean, fufficiently 
indicate, that they knew how to ufe 
their fails even when they had only 
a fide-wind. 

‘The conftru€tion too of the nor- 
thern veffels was totally different from 
that which was followed by the 
Greeks and Romans in theirs. Τῆς 
fhips of the northern nations were 
built of the ftouteit oak that could 
be procured, and were made with 
high forecaftles and poops ; thofe of 
the Mediterranean, on the contrary, 
were low and flat, and were chiefly 
impelled by means of oars; the whole 
of their ftruéture, too, feemed much 
flighter than that of the veffels ufed 
by the northern nations. The fhips 
of the northern people, appeinted 
for long expeditions, were likewife 
covered at the top; while thofe ufed 
in the Mediterranean were covered at 
top in a few particular cafes only. 
For which reafon the Roman writers, 
whenever there were any covered 
fhips in a fleet, never fail to inform 
us of this circumftance, and to dif- 
criminate with great care the num- 
ber of thefe from that of the open 
veffels. 

All the advantages here enumera- 
ted of the mode of navigation in ufe 
among the northern nations, joined 
to conftant practice, gave thefe reft- 
lefs people a great aptitude to, as 
well as inclination for, a fea-faring 
life. The immenfe riches, which 
molt of their adventurers had acqui- 
red both by ftratagem and violence 
in their piratical expeditions ; the 
fame attendant on the performance of 
valorous aétions at fea; their relizion 
itielf, in the wery texture of which 
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was interwoven a love of intrepidity 
and perfonal courage; and, laftly, 
the expectation of a delightful. re- 
ward in a future life for fuch as died 
in battle, who, with Othine, in Val- 
halla, drank mead and beer, poured 
out to them by the beautiful Va/- 
dyriurs, in horns and the fkulls of 
their conquered enemies, and feafted 
on the roafted fieth of the wild boar 
Scrimner; all thefe circumftances 
priacipally contributed to fpirit up 
the northern nations to undertake 
the molt dangerous naval expeditions; 
confequently they fallied out, ani- 
mated by the moit daring confidence 
wherever they had the leaft hopes of 
acquiring glory. The greateft dan- 
gers, nay, death itfelf, far from de- 
terring, on the contrary, rather 
feemed to excite them. to accomplith 
their defperate undertakings. For 
which reafon thefe people were 
fometimes feen to attempt things, the 
very idea of which would have terri- 
fied others. As they were conti- 
nually employed in navigation, it na- 
turally followed, that many of their 
fhips were caft away on entirely fo- 
reign coafts, coafts which they had 
never feen before, and of which nei- 
ther they nor their cotemporaries 
had ever heard the Jeaft mention 
made. 

The paffion which the Normans 
had always manifelted for making 
difcoveries, {till prevailed among 
them even in the cold regions of Ice- 
land and Greenland. An Icelander of 
the name of Herjo/f, was accuftomed, 
together with his fon Biorn, to make 
a trip every year to different coun- 
tries, for the fake of trading. A- 
bout the year 1001 their thips were 
feparated by a ftorm. Biorn being 
arrived at Norway, heard that his fa- 
ther Herjolf was gone to Greenland, 
Upon this he refglved upon follow- 
ing his father thither; but another 
florm drove him a great way to the 
fouth-weft of his tra. In. confe- 
quence of this, he defcried a flat 
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, covered all over with thick weods; 
and juft as he fet out on his return, he dif- 
covered an ifland likewife. He made no ftay 
at either of thefe places, but haftened as 
much as the wind would allow him to do, 
which had now fallen greatly by a north- 
eafterly courfe to Greenland. Here this 
event was ne fooner known, shan Leif, the 
fon of Eric Redhead, who had an inordinate 
defire to acquire glory, like his father, (who 
firft planted a colony in Greenland), by ma- 
king difcoveries and founding colonies, fitted 
out a veffel, carrying thirty-five men, and 
taking Biorn with him, fet out for this newly- 
difcovered country. Having fet fail, the firft 
land he faw was rocky and barren. Accord- 
ingly he called it Helleland or Rock-land. U 
on this he came to a low land, with a fandy 
bottom, which, however, was overgrown 
with wood; on which account he named 
it Markland, or Woody-land. ‘Two days af- 
ter this he faw land again, and an ifland 
lying before the northern coaft of it. Here 
was a river, up which they failed. The 
bufhes on the banks of it bore fweet 
berries; the temperature of the air was 
mild, the foil fertile, and the river well fto- 
red with fith, and particularly with very fine 
falmon. At laft they came te a lake, from 
which the river took its rife. Here they de- 
termined to the winter, which they ac- 
cordingly did; and in the fhorteft winterday 
faw the fun eight hours above the horizon : 
this therefore fuppofes that the longeft da 
(exclufive οὗ the dawn and twilight) τὰ 
have been fixteen hours long. Hence again it 
follows,that this place being in the 49th de- 
gree of north latitude, in a fouth-wefterly di- 
reétion from Old Greenland, muft either be 
the river Gander, or the Bay of Exploits in 
Newfoundland, or elfe fome place on the nor- 
thern coaft of thegulf of St Laurence. Here 
they erected feveral huts; and they one day 
found in the thickets a German of the name of 
Tyrker, who had been mifling,making him- 

very happy at having found grapes; from 
which, he told them, in his country they u- 
fed te make wine. Leif having tafted them, 
from this circumftance, which appeared to 
him very remarkable, called the country Win- 
sand dat Goede ; i.e. the Good Wine-country*. 
In the following {pring they returned to 
Greenland. This occafioned Thorwald, Leif’s 
mother, to take a trip thither with the fame 
fait as he had dene, in order to make farther 
advances in this new difcovery. Having ex- 
plored the land that lay to the weftwards, 
the next fummer he inveftigated that which 
Jay to the eaftwards. The coaft was covered 
with wood, and befet with iflands ; but they 
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could neither pereeive ἃ human creature, nor 
indeed animals of any kind upon it. 

The third fummer after they examined 
the iflands, am on a point of land, they 
damaged their fhip tofucha degree, that the 
Sound a aecctihey ὦ build a new one, and 
the old veffel was laid up on the promon- 
tory, which for that reafon they called Kieker 
Nifs. Then they once more examined the ea- 
ftern fhore; and now they difcovered three 
boats covered with leather, in each of which 
there were three men; thefe they feized : 
but one man found means to get off, the o- 
thers were all wantonly and cruelly murder- 
ed by the Normans. Soon after this, how- 
ever, they were attacked by a great number 
of thefe people with bows and arrows. A 
fence made of planks fcreened them in their’ 
fhips againft them, and they defended them- 
felves with fo much fpirit, that their enemies 
having given them battle for the fpace of an 
hour, were obliged to decamp again. To 
thefe original inhabitants of the country, on 
account of their being very fhort in ftature, 
they gave the name of Sérellinger, i.e, cut- 
tings or dwarfs. Thorwald, who in the 
fkirmifh had been dangeroufly wounded by 
an arrow, died, and over his tomb on the 
promontory were ἡμῶν two croffes, egree- 
able to his requeft ; which promontury ob- 
tained from this circumftance the name of 
Kroffa-ne/s, His companions paffed the win- 
ter in Winland, and in the beginning of the 


fpring returned to Greenland. 


In the fame year, Thorftein, the third: 
fon of Eric Raude, fet fail for Winland, with 
his wife Gudrid, the daughter of Thorbern, 
his children and fervants, amounting in alt 
to twenty-five fouls; but they were by a 
ftorm caft on the weftern thore ‘of Green- 
land. Being obliged to {pend the winter 
there, he, as well as many more of his re- 
tinue, died probably of the feurvy. in the 
fpring, Gudrid took the corpfe of her de- 
cited hufband home. 

Thorfin, an Icelander of fome cuonfe- 

uence, furnamed Kall/efner, and a defcen- 
t of King Regner-Lodbrok, married the 
widow Gudrid, and thereby thought him- 
felf intitled to the poffeflion of the new- 
ly-difcovered country. Accordingly, he fee 
out’ for Winland with a vaft quantity of 
houfehold-furniture and cattle, and with 
fixty-five men and five women, who hegan 
to eftablifh a regular colony there. 
were immediately vifited by the Screllin- 
gers, who to barter with them, From 
the circumftance we have mentioned be- 
fore, viz. that thefe people were of a low 
ftature, and had boats covered with leather, 


iq 


* Ie is true that grapes grow wild in Canada; bnt though they are good to eat, yet no- 
body has ever been able to make any tolerable wine of their juice. But whether thefe wild 
grapes are to be found as far to the eaftward as Newfoundland, I cannot fay. The fpecies of 
wanes which grew in Nerth-America, are called by Linnacs, ἢ iti: /abru/ca, wulpina εἰ arborea, 
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it feems probable that they were the arice- 
ftors of the prefent Efkimaux, who are the 
fame people as the Greenianders, and in the 
language of the Abenaki are called Ej 
mantfik, on account of their eating raw-tuh; 
in like manner as the Rudlians in their Ofii- 
cial paperseiftate call the Semejedes Siro-jed’ xi, 
becaufe theyalfocatraw frozen filh and fleth. 

The nauves yave the Normiaus in exe 
change the moft coitly furs for other wares. 
They wouid alfo willingly have bartered 
for their weapons, but this Thorfin had ex« 
pretsiy forbidden. One of them, however, 
found an opportunityto fteal a battle-ax; and 
having made trial of it immediately upon 
eve vi hiscountrymen, whom he killed with 
iton the ἔρος, a third perfon feized this mif- 
chieveus inittrument, and threw into the fea. 
in three years time, the Nurmans having 
ot a large itock of very rich furs and other 
articles of merchaudife, Thorfin returned to 
Greenland. ‘The riches he brought hofhe, 
created m a great many of his councrymen a 
Celire to wry their fortune in Winland. At 
length Thorfin went back to Iceland, where 
he built himfelf a very elegant houfe on an 
eltate of his, called Glaumba, which he had 
purchafed in the northernjpart of Syffel. Af- 


-ter his deceafe, Gridrid his {poufeymade a 


voyage te Rome, and ended her days in Ke- 
Jand,inanunnery, which her fonSnorro, who 
was born in Winland, had founded for her *. 

After this Finbog and Helgo, two Icelan- 
ders, fitted out each of them a thip, carrying 
thirty men, with which they made a voyage 
to Winland. ‘They took along with them 
Freidis, a daughter of Eric Raude; but by 
her turbulent difpofition, fhe occafioned ma- 
unfold divilions and quarrels in the colony ; 
in one of which Helvo and Finbog were 
killed, together with thirty men. Upon this 
Freivis returned τ. Greenland, where fhe li- 
ved univerfally defpifed and detefted, and 
died in the greateit mifery. The remaining 
Normans were difpe:fed ; and it is probable 
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that their defcendants were frill in being for 
a long time after, thoughnothing farther po- 
fitive was heard concerning them; for it is 
faid, that A. D. 1121, about 100 years after 
the difcovery and firft cultivatien of the land, 
Bifhop Eric went from Greenland to Win- 
Jand, in order to convert his countrymen 
who were ftilkheathens. From this period 
we have no more intelligence with refpect 
to Windland; and it is hizhly probable, 
that the tribe ftill exifting in the interior 
parts of Newfoundland, which differs re- 
markably from ail the American favages as 
wellin thape asin their manner of living,and 
lives in a ftate of conftant enmity with the 
Efkimaux refiding on the eppofite northern 
coaft, are defcended from thefe ancient Nor- 
mans. 

Now it appears from hence, that the an- 
cieut Norman people were, ttridtly fpeak- 
ing, the firft difeoverers of America, and 
that, in fact, nearly 500 years before the 
difcovery of it by Chriftopher Columbus in 
the year 1493, and before the difcovery of 
Newfoundland by Sebaftian Cabot in 1496. 
And, as it haslong been a contefted point who 
werein reality the firit difcoverers of Ameri- 
ca, it is to be hoped, that this circumftantiak 
detail of the difcovery of the ancient Winland 
will meet with the readier excufe. The facts 
themfelves have been collected from a great 
number of ancient Icelandic manufcripts, 
and have been handed down to us by Thor- 
mod Thorfeus in his two works intitled, Ve- 
teris Groenlandia Defcriptio Hafnia, 1706, in 
8vo, and Hifloria Vinlandie Antique, Haf= 
ni@, 1705, in 8vo. We alfo find early men- 
tion made of the country called Winland, in 
Adam von Bremen’s Church Hittory, p. 151. 
In like manner, very cxaét relations of thefe 
difcoveries have been preferved in Arngrim 
Jonas’s Specimen Iflandie Hiftoricum, and in 
many other writings; fo that it is hardly 
poflible to harbour the leaft doubt concern 
ing the autheuticity of this relation t. 

New 


* The defcendants of Snorro, Thorfin’s fon, were people of fume eminence in Iceland, for’ 


Thoriak, the fon of Runulf, a nephew of Snorro, was in the year 1119 made bifhop of Skal- 
holt. Thorlak’s fou, Brander, was bifhop of the fame place in 1163. Adefcendant of Snorro, 
by name Biorno, was alfo a bifhop in Iceland. and to the fame dignity was promoted Haw- 
ko, an Icelandic judge, who lived in 1308, and wrote a Topography and Chronicle of Ice~ 
land, which is called Hauk/bok, i. ε. Hauko’s book, after the name of the author. 

+ One of the chief and ttrongeft objections that has been made againft the opinion that 
Newfoundland was the Winland of the ancient Normans js, that n> vines prew there fpon- 
tuneoufly : but the French navigator Cartier’s Bachus Ifland, or the lile of Orleans, having 
been fund covered with vines, and the latitude of this ifland being exactly the fame with 
that of Newfoundland, and indeed of the moft fouthern parts of that country, and more- 
over, the climate of Newfoundland being, on account of its vicinity to the ocean, rather 
milder than that of the ifle of Or:eans, I can no longer doubt but that feveral forts of wild 
vines grew alfo on Newfoundland, and chie‘ly the Vitis vulpina, labrufce ct arborea. But av 
we have not as yet any flora of Newfoundland, we cannot affirm this with abfulute ce:tain- 
ty; however, it is highiy probable that this is the cafe. 
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Def-viption of the Cafpian Sea; tranflated from the Accounts of the πα η 


Travellers. 


ὙΠ figure of the Cafpiam Sea 
is not round, ag was formerly 
thought, but mech longer than it is 
bro:d. It forms feveral gulfs, and 
embraces, between Aftrakan and A- 
ftrabad an incredible number of {mall 
iflands. Its bottom is mud, but 
fometimes’ mixed with fhells. - At 
the diftance of fome German miles 
from land it is 500 fathoms deep} 
but on approaching the fhore it is 
every where fo fhallow, that. the 
{malleft veffels if loaded are obliged 
to remain at a diltance. 

When we confider that the Ca- 
fpian is enclofed on all fides by land, 
and that its banks are in the neigh- 
bourhood of very high mountains, 
we eafily fee why the navigation in 
it thould be perfetly different from 
that in every other fea. ‘There are 
certain winds that domincer over it 
with fuch abfolute fway, that veflels 
are often deprived of every refource j 
and in the whole extent of it there 
is not a port that can truly be called 
fafe. The north, north-eaft, and 
eaft winds, blow moft frequently, and 
occafion the moft #iolent tempeits. 
Along the ealtera ‘thore the eait 
winds prevails for which reafon 
veffels bound from Perfia to A(tra- 
kan always dire@ their courfe along 
this fhore. 

Although the extent of the Ca- 
{pian Sea is immenfe, the variety of 
its productions is exceedingly {mall. 
‘This undoubtedly procceds from its 
want of communication with the o- 
cean, which cannot impart to it any 
portion of its inexhauftible ftores. 
But the animals which this lake nou- 
τίνες, multiply to fuch a degree, that 
the Ruflians, who alone are in con- 
dition to make them turn to ac 
count, juftly confider them as a ne- 
ver failing fource of profit and 
wealth. It will be underftood that 
we {peak of the fih of the Cafpian 
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and of its fitheries, which make tli¢ 
fole oceupation and principal trade 
of the people inhabiting the bank¢ 
of the Wolga and of the Jaik. Thid 
bufinefs is diltinguifhied into the great 
and leffer fiheries. The fith com- 
prehended under the firlt divifion; 
fuch as the fturgeon and others, a- 
bound in all parts of the Cafpian as 
well as in the rivers that communi- 
cate with it, and which they afcend 
at {pawning time. ‘The fmall fihess 
fuch as the falmon and many others, 
obferve the general law of quitting 
the falt waters for the frefh, nor is 
there an inftance of one of them re- 
maining cenftan:ly in the fea. 

Seals are the oily quadrapeds that 
inhabit the Cafpian; but they are 
there‘in fuch numbers, as to afford 
the means of fubfifterce to many 
people in that country as well as in 
Greenland. The varieties of thé 
fpecies are numerous, diverfified, 
however, only by the colour. Some 
are quite black, others quite white ; 
there are fome whitith, fome yel- 
lowith, fome of a moufe-colour, and 
fome ftreaked like a tiger. They 
crawl by means of their fore-feet 
upon the rilands, where they be- 
come the prey of the fifhermen, 
who kill them with long clubs. As 
foon as one is difpatched, he is 
fucceeded by feveral who come to 
the affiftance of their unhappy com< 
panion, but come only to flare his 
fate. ‘They are exceedingly tena- 
cious of life, and endute more than 
thirty hard blows before they die. 
They wili even live for feveral days 
after having received many mortal 
Wounds. ‘They are molt terrified by 
fire and fmoke ; and as foon as they 
perceive them, retreat with the ut- 
moft expedition to the fea. ‘Thefe 
animals grow fo very fat, that they 
look rather like oil "ba; gs than ani- 
mals. At Aftrakan is made a fort 
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of grey foap with their fat mixed 
with pot afhes, which is much va- 
Tued for its property of cleanfing and 
taking greafe from woollen ftuffs. 
The greateft numbers of them are 
killed in {pring and autumn. Many 
{mall veffels go from Aftrakan mere- 
ly to catch feals. 

If the Cafpian has few quadrupeds, 
it has in proportion ftill fewer of 
thofe natural produétions which are 
looked upon as proper only to the 
fea. There have never been found 
in it any zoophytes, nor any animal 
of the order of molufca. The fame 
may almoft be faid of fhells; the on- 
ly ones found being three or four 
{pecies of cockle, the common mof- 
cle, fome fpecics of fnails, and one 
or two others. 

But to compenfate this fterility, it 
abounds in birds of different kinds. 
OF thofe that frequent the thores 
there are many fpecies of the goofe 
and duck kind, of the ftork and he- 
ron, and many others of the wader 
tribe. Of birds properly aquatic, it 
contains the grebe, the crefted diver, 
the pelican, the cormorant, and al- 
moft every fpecies of gull. Crows 
are fo fond of fifh, that they haunt 
the fhores of the Cafpian in prodi- 
gious multitudes. 

‘The waters of this lake are very 
impure, the great number of rivers 
that run inte it, and the nature of 
its bottom, affecting it greatly. It 
is true, that in general the waters 
are falt; but though the whole 
weltern fhore extends from the for- 
ty-fixth to the thirty-fifth degree of 
north latitude; ° and though one 
might conclude from analogy, that 
thefe waters would conta:n a great 
deal of falt; yet experiments prove 
the contrary: and it is certain that 
the faltnefs of this fea is diminifhed 
by the north, north-eaft, and north- 
weit winds ; although we may with 
equal reafon conclude, that it owes 
its faltnefs to the mines of falt which 
hie along its two banks, and which 
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are either already known or will he 
known to pofterity. The depth of 
thefe waters alfo diminifhes gradually 
as you approacl: the fhores, and their 
faltnefs in the fame way grows lefe 
in proportion to their proximity to 
the land, the north winds not un- 
frequently caufing the rivers to dif- 
charge into it vaft quantities of 
troubled water impregnated with 
clay. Thefe variations which the 
fea is expofed to are more or lefs con- 
fiderable according to the nature of 
the winds ; they affect the colour of 
the river waters to a certain diftance 
from the fhore, till thefe mixing 
with thofe of the fea, which then 
reflume the afcendency, the fine 
green colour appears, which is natu- 
ral to the ocean, and to all thofe bo- 
dies of water that communicate 
with it. 

It is well known, that befides its 
falt talte, all fea-water hasa fenfible 
bitternefs, which mutt be attributed 
not only to the falt itfelf, but to the 
mixture of different fubftances that 
unite with it, particularly to diffe- 
rent forts of alum, the ordinary ef- 
fect of different combinations of a- 
cids. Befides this, the waters of 
the Cafpian have another tafte, bit- 
ter too, but quite diftinG, which af- 
fe&ts the tongue with an impreflion 
fimilar to that made by the bile of 
animals; a property which is pecu- 
liar to this fea, though not equally 
fenfible at all feafons. When the 
north and north-weft winds have ra- 
ged for a confiderable time, this bit- 
ter tafte is fenfibly felt, but when 
the wind has been fouth very imper- 
fe&ly. We fthall endeavour to ac- 
count for this phenomenon. 

The Cafpian is furrounded on its 
weftern fide by the mountains of 
Caucafus, which extend from Der- 
bent to the Black Sea. Thefe moun- 
tains make a curve near Aftrakan, 
and dire&ting their courfe towards 
the eaftern fore of the Cafpian, lofe 
themfelves near the mouth of the Jaik, 

where 


where they become fecondary moun- 
tains, being difpofed in ftrata. As 
Caucafus is an inexhauftible maga- 
zine of combuttible fubftances, it 
confequently lodges an aftonifhing 
quantity of metals in its bowels. Ac- 

cordingly, along the foot of this 
immenfe chain of mountains, we fome- 
times meet with warm {prings, fome- 
times {prings of naphtha of different 
quality ; fometimes we find native 
fulphur, mines of vitriol, or lakes 
heated by internal fires. Now the 
foot of mount Caucafus forming the 
immediate weftern fhore of the Ca- 
fpian Sea, it is very eafy to imagine 
that a great quantity of the confti- 
tuent parts of the former mutt be 
communicated to the latter: But it 
is chiefly to the naphtha, which a- 
bounds fo much in the countries 
which furround this fea, that we 
muf attribute the true caufe of the 
bitternefs peculiar to its waters; for 
it is certain that this bitumen flows 
from the mountains, fometimes in 
all its purity, and fometimes mixed 
with other fubftances which it ac- 
quires in ats paflage through fubter- 
ranean channels, from the mof in 

terior parts:of thefe mountains to the 
fea, where it fallsto the bottom by 
its fpecific gravity. It is certain 
too, that the north and north-weft 
winds detach the greateft quantities 
of this naphtha; whence it is evi- 
dent that the bitter tafte muft be 
moft (ἐπε οἷς when thefe winds pre- 
vail. We may alfo comprehend why 
this tafte is not fo flrong at the fur- 
face or in the neighbourhood of the 
fhore, the waters there being lefs 
impregnated with falt, and the naph- 
tha, which is united with the water 
by the falt, being then either carried 
to a diftance by the winds or preci- 
pitated to the bottom. 

But it is not a bitter tafte alone 
that the naphtha communicates to 
the waters of the Cafpian: Thefe 
waters were analyfed by M. Gmelin, 
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and found to contain, befides the com- 
mon fea falt, a confiderable propor- 
tion of Glauber falt, intimately uni- 
ted with the former, and which is 
evidently a production of the naph- 
tha. 

As the waters of the Cafpian have 
no outlet, they are difcharged by fub- 
terranean canals through the earth, 
where they depofite beds of falt; the 
furface of which correfponds with 
that of the level of the fea’ The 
two great defarts whieh extend from 
it to the eaft and weit are chiefly 
compofed of a faline earth, in which 
the falt is formed by ¢florefcence 
imto regular cryflals ; for which rea< 
fon falt fhowers and dews are ex- 
ceedingly common io that neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The falt of the marfhes 
at Aftrakan, and that found in efflo- 
refcence in the defarts, is by no means 
pure fea fat, but much debafed by 
the bitter Glauber falt we men- 
tioned above. In many places in- 
deed it is found with cryftals of a 
lozenge fhape, which is peculiar to 
it, without any cubical appearance, 
the form peculiar to cryftals of fea- 
falt. 

A great deal has been written on’ 
the fucceflive augmentation and de-' 
creafe of the Cafpian fea, but with 
little truth. There is indeed to be 
perceived in it ἃ certain rife and fall 
of its waters; in which, however, no 
obfervation has ever difcovered any 
veguflarity. 

Many fuppofe (and there arc ftrong 
prefumptions in favour of the fuppo- 
tion), that the fhores of the Cafpian 
were much more extenfive in an- 
cient times than they are at prefent, 
and that it once communicated with 
the Black Sea. k is probable too, 
that the level of this laft fea was once 
mach higher than it is at prefent. If 
then it be allowed, that the waters 
of the Black Sea, before it procured 
an exit by the Straits of Conftanti- 
nople, rofe feveral fathoms above 
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their prefent level, which from many 
concurring circumftances may eafily 
be admitted ; it will follow, that all 
the plains of the Crimea, of the Ku- 
man, of the Wolga, and of the Jaik, 
and thole of Great ‘l'artary beyond 
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the lake of Arat, in ancient times 
formed but one fea, which embraced 
the northern extremity of Caucafns 
by a narrow ftrait of little depth; the 
velliges of which are {till obvious in 
the river Mantyfch, 
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Abridgment of the Evoae on Sir Torsern Bercman, read at a Meeting 


of the Reyal Society of Medicine at Paris. 


Orsern Beroman, Knight of 
the Royal Order of Vafa, Pro 
feffor of Chemiftry, and Member of 
the Academy of Sciences. at Upfal, 

Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London, of Paris, of Berlin, of 
Stockholm, &c. was born in the 
year 1735 at Catharineberg in Welt- 
gothland, 

. His father was Receiver General 
of the Finances, and had deftined 
him to the fame employment; but 
nature had defigned him for the 
{ciences. ‘lo them he perceived an 
irrefiltible inclination from his ear- 
licft years, and nature proved more 
powerful than the will of his friends. 
In vain did they reprefent to him, 
that abilities in this liné lead not to 
honours: they were deceived; for no 
rank is more noble than that which 
is conferred by talents and genius ; 
and no ftation more diftinguithed, 
than that which is filled by the man 
of fuperior acquirements. 

His firft ftudies were confined to 
mathematics and phyfics: and the 
efforts that were made to divert him 
from fcience having proved ineffec- 
tual, he was fent to Upfal with per- 
miffiov to follow the bent of his in- 
clivation. 

, Linneus at that time filled the 
whole kingdom with his fame. In- 
Rtigated by his example, the Swedith 
youth flocked around him. and ac- 
complifhed difcipleslea ving hisfchool, 
carried the name and the fyftem of 
their matter to the mofk diflant parts 
of the globe, 
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Bergman was ftruck with the 
fplendor of this renown; he attach- 
ed himfelf to the man whofe merit 
had procured it, and by whom he 
was very foon diftinguifhed. 

He applied himfelf at firft to the 
ftudy of infe&ts, and made feveral in- 
genious refearches into their hiltory; 
among ethers into that of the genus 
of tenthredo, fo often and fo cruelly 
preyed on by the larve of the ichneu- 
mons, that nettle in their bowels and 
devour them: a frightful enigma, 
by which we fee animals waging a- 
gainft one another a cruel and inter- 
minable war, which feems to enter 
into the plan of nature 3 and what 
is ftill more furprifing, mumerous fa- 
milies on which fhe has beftowed 
arms, not for the purpofe of refiiting 
the ftrong, but of overpowering the 
weak and dcfencelefs, that feem fur- 
nifhed with nerves merely to aggra- 
vate their fufferings. 

Bergman difcovered that the leech 
is Oviparous, and that the coccus a- 
quaticus is the egg of this animal, 
from whence iffue ten or twelve 
young. Linnzus, who had at firlt 
denied this fa, was ftruck with a- 
ftonithment when he faw it proved. 
Vidi et obfupui ! were the words he 
pronounced, and which he wrote at 
the foot of the memoir when he gave 
it his fanétion. 

Mr Bergman foon diftinguithed him- 
felf as an attronomer, naturalift, and 
geometrician; but thefe are not the 
titles by which he acquired his fame. 
We have reprefented him as one of 

the 


the mof learned of Linneus’s dif- 
ciples ; we have now to fhow him as 
himfelf the chief of a famous fchool, 
andto defcribe this revolution, fo re- 
markable in his hiftory as well as 
in that of the feiences, and which 
feemed to have been the work of an 
inftant. 

The chair of chemiftry and mine- 
ralogy. which had been filled by the 
celebrated Wallerius, becoming va- 
cant by his refignation, Mr Berg- 
man was among the number of the 
competitors: and without having, 
before this period, difcovered any par- 
ticular attention to chemiltry, he 
publithed a memoir on the prepara- 
tion of alum that altonifhed his 
friends as well: as his adverfaries. 
Nobody was able to conceive how 
in fo fhort a time he could have made 
a courfe of experiments fo complete, 
on a fubje& fo new to him. His 
Giffertation was warmly attacked in 
the periodical publications, and Wal- 
lerius himfelf criticifed it without 
referve. Butin the midft of fo many 
enemies he pofleffed-a firm friend. 
The Prince Guttavus, now King of 
Sweden, and then chancellor of the 
univerfity, took cognizance of the 
affair. After having confulted two 
perfons, the moft able to give him 
advice, and whofe teftimony went 
in favour of Bergman, he addrefled 
2 memorial, written with his own 
hand, in anfwer to all the grievances 
alleged againit the candidate, to the 
confiltory of the univerfity and to 
the fenate, who confirmed the wifhes 
of his Royal Highnefs. It is not 
therefore to the prote€tion or autho- 
rity, but to the difcernment and en- 
Kightened mind, of this prince, that 
the fuccefs procured by his wifdom 
ought to be referred. It is but jutt 
that he fhould here receive the ho- 
mage of our gratitude, fince, with- 
out his generous fupport, a great 
man might have been turned afide 
from the obje& for which nature had 
defigaed him ; for it is the that dif- 
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penfes ability and talents; which 
climate may modify, but which 
kings alone can cherifh and advance; 

Bergman had a hard duty to ful. 
fil; he had to fatisfy the hopes that 
were conceived of him, to juttify 
the opinion of Swab, to fill the 
place of Wallerius, and to put envy 
to filence 

He did not follow the common 
track inthe ftudy of chemiftry. Ae 
he had received the leffons of no ma: 
fter, he was tainted with the preja- 
dices of no fchool. Accuftomed to 
precifion, and having no time te 
lofe, he applied himielf to experd 
ments without paying any attention 
to theories: he repeated thofe often 
which he confidered as the moft im: 
portant and infiructive, and reduced 
them to method; an improvement 
till then unknown. He firft introdue 
ced into chemittry the procefs by a- 
nalyfis which ought to be applied 
to every fcience ; for there fhould be 
but one method of teaching and 
learning, as there is but one of judg- 
ing well. 

Thefe views have been laid down 
by Mr Bergman in an excellent dif- 
courfe, which contains, if we may 
fay fo, his profeffion of faith in 
what relates to the fciences. It is 
here that he difplays himfelf without 
difguife to his reader ; and here it is 
of importance to ftudy him with at- 
tention. 

Although the difcoverics of Berg. 
man in chemiftry are as numeraus as 
they are important, and though he 
has effected a fort of revolution in 
that fcience, the limits of this pa- 
per do not allow us to enter into a 
detail of thefe labours, which have 
been analyfed with clearnefs and pre- 
cifion in the work from which. this is 
abridged. 

The obftacles which Bergman had 
to encounter in making the phyfical 
truths he had difcovered be adopted 
were many. He had to combat the 
incredulity of thofe men, every where 
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to be found, who, either not being 
willing, or being unable to examine 
any thing, fometimes believe, and 
fometimes with-ho!d their belief; 
and whofe confidence or doubt, pro- 
ceeding equally at random, are al- 
moft always the refuge of quackery 
and the peft of reafon: He had to 
ftrive againft thofe to whom age or 
indolence or indifference make every 
effort laborious, who never fail to 
reprefent new difcoveries as fuper- 
fluous, accurate experiments as mi- 
nute; who reproach youth with be- 
ing too bufy, and inventors with be- 
ing too prefumptuous, when they at- 
tempt to imitate nature. 

The productions of volcanoes had 
never been analyfed when Meflirs 
Ferber and Troil brought a rich col- 
le&tion of thefe into Sweden. At 
the fight of them Mr Bergman con- 
ceived the defign of invettigating 
their nature. He examined firft of 
all the matters leaft altered by the 
fire, and the forms of which were 
ftill to be difcerned: he followed 
them in their changes progreflively ; 
he determined, he imitated their 
more complicated appearances; he 
knew the effects which would refult 
from the mixture and decompofition 
of the faline fubftances which are 
found abundantly in thefe produc- 
tions. He dilcovered fuch as were 
formed in the humid way ; and then, 
in his laboratory, he obferved the 
procefs of nature; that combat of 
flames and explofions, that chaos, in 
which the elements feem to clafh and 
to confound one another, unveiled 
themfelves to his eyes. He faw the 
fire of volcanoes kindled in the midk 
of pyritical combinations, and fea- 
falt deeompofed by clays; he faw 
fixed air difengaged from calcined 
calcareous ftones, fpreading upon 
the furface of the earth, and filling 
caverns in which flame and animal 
life are equally extinguifhed ; he taw 
the fulphureous acid thrown out in 
waves, couvert itfelf into the vitrio 
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lic by mere conta& with the air; and 
diftilling through the rocks, form the 
alum veins of the folfatara: He faw 
the bitumens as they melted, the 
inflammable and fulphureous airs ex- 
haling, and the waters become mi- 
neral and impregnated with the fire 
and vapours of thefe ftupendous fur- 
naces, preparing for the beings that 
move and difpute on the cruft of the 
abyfs, a remedy for pain and a bal- 
fam for difeafe. 

In all his labours on chemiltry Mr 
Bergman never relied but on obfer- 
vation and experiment, and was al- 
ways exceedingly modeft in his opi- 
nions. But perhaps this diffidence 
became a burden, which it was necef- 
fary fometimes to fhake off, in or- 
der to refume it with greater cou- 
rage; perhaps fatigued with the re- 
ftraint of following laborioufly the 
path of nature, his ardent foul re- 
quired the privilege of imagining 
laws, and of creating in its turn. 
We have accordingly feen him in a 
theoretical work, afcending to the 
confideration of the origin of things; 
tracing the progrefs of the great re- 
volutions of the globe, and becoming 
the rival of that great French natn- 
ralift, who hath fo eloquently defcri- 
bed its formation and its eras. Ihe 
greater part of thofe who have enga- 
ged in the fame attempt, fuch as 
Whifton, Burnet, Woodward, Leib- 
nitz, and Wallerius himfeif, have 
ftood in need of the indulgence of 
their readers to the very end of their 
theories. Bergman has been obi ged 
to have recourfe to it in favour of 
his τ poitulaum only, ᾿ἔ we 
grant the carth to have bsp formed 
at firlt of a uucleus, fuppof. magne. 
tic, enveloped with a finid mafe, 
and all the elements of bodies fu- 
{pended in this folvent, then the 
earti: would have no difficulty in are 
rauging its parts; being foft, it 
woul acquue ‘ts fphericity by its 
rotato'y mv! on, and would bulge 
Out \owards ᾿ς cquaior,; the ἄρας 
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feft matters and leaft foluble would 

compofe as they feparated the firit 

inequalities on the furface of the nu- 

cleus; thefe acquiring confiftence 

would form the firit indurations of 
the globe; the diffolved faline and 

metallic fubftances would infinuate 

themfelves into the chinks which the 
deficcation would produce ; cryital- 

lizations would ube place, and be 
depofited according to the relations 
of their affinities and weights. The 
waters, condenfed at the poles, would 
change into folid mafles perpetually 
increafing ; diminifhed in quantity 
they would flow in the valleys; and 
after having left them, and being 
circum{cribed in capacious refervoirs, 
they would correfpond by their equi- 
librium to the general gravitation : 
light bodies would {wim while the 
more fluggifh would be precipitated; 
eleGtrical ftreams would be in mo- 
tion, fometimes in filence and fome- 
times in thunder; at the furface of 
the earth various atmofpheres would 
be difengaged ; flames would burit 
forth and meteors be generated ; and 
all thefe movements be regulated ac- 
cording to thofe laws which natural 
philofophy hath difcovered to take 
place in the univerfe. 

Bergman was rector of the uni- 
verfity of Upfal, a celebrated aca- 
demy founded by the fame hand that 
fhook off the Danifh yoke. The 
place of reétor, the reprefentation of 
which exhibits an emblem which 
mankind ought to hold dear, the 
empire of the moft learned, has not 
yet loft its {plendor at Upfal. Each 
citizen beholds with refpe& the head 
of a celebrated f{chool, which he ho- 
nours as the cradle of literature, and 
the fource of that fcience which hath 
made his country renowned. Great 
privileges are the exterior marks of 
this public regard. The tribunal of 
the univerfity is the judge of its own 
members and dependents. The of- 


fice of profeflor is confidered as a 
funGion important to the ftate, 
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Here the fine arts enjoy that liberty, 
without which they are cultivated its 
vain. No diftinétion of ranks is per« 
mitted among the ftudents ; the moft 
diftinguifhed by their birth or their 

laces, confider it as.an honour to 
be members of this literary republic, 
the rights of which are held facred- 
in the midft of a monarchy which 
hath derived from it fo many advan- 
tages. In fine, what is no where elfe 
to be found, the prefumptive heir of 
the crown is always its chancellor; a 
mof refpeGtable cultom, as it tends 
to inculcate, that the prince, to be 
worthy of commanding, muft en- 
lighten his mind and perfe& his 
reafon. 

The continual application which 
Mr Bergman beftowed on his ftudies 
having affe&ted his health, he was 
advifed to interrupt them if he with- 
ed to prolong his life: But he found 
happinefs only in ftudy, and with- 
ed not to forfeit his title to reputa- 
tion by a few years more of inatti- 
vity and languor. He exhautted his 
ftrength, and died in the month of 
June in the year 1784. The univer 
fity of Upfal paid the moft diftin- 
guithed honours to his memory ; ‘and 
the academy of Stockholm confecra- 
ted to him a medal to perpetuate the 
regret of all the learned in Europe 
for his lofs. 

While natural philofophy confift- 
ed only in frivolous difputes con- 
cerning the qualities and imaginary 
elements of bodies; while immured 
in cloifters and in fchools, it conti- 
nued inaétive and quarrelfome, it 
was ftudied without danger as with- 
out advantage: But now that it has 
been emancipated from thefe bonds, 
and has become experimental; now 
that the life of the chemitt has beea 
threatened by the alarming explo- 
fions which are the effe& of his mix- 
tures; now that by attacking and 
managing the thunder, man may 
draw it down upon himfelf; now 
that reftlefs and inquifitive, he braves 
the 
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the fury of the waves, the frozen 
blafis of the north, and the fultry 
heats of the fouth, to difcover other 
nations and other climates, other 
modifications of happinefs and of mi- 
fery ; laftly, now that fpringing in- 
to the air, he hath realifed the au- 
dacity and experienced the calamity 
which for fo many ages had been re- 
ferred to fiction ; it is impoffible but 
this fcience mutt alfo have many vic- 
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tims facrificed at its altars: it muft 
have rhany martyrs towhom we owe 
the debt of admiration often, of gra- 
titude always; whether by. their 
death they leave us only an excel- 
lent example of philanthropy and of 
courage ; or whether, like Bergman; 
the ufeful facrifice of their health 
and repofe conduéts »them immas 
turely in a progrefs more flow, but 
as certain, to the tomb. 
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Account of the Cufloms and CharaGer of the true Monguls: tranflated from 


Hiftorical Memo:rs of thefz 


Hose hiftorians who do not com- 

prehend all the migratory A- 
fiatics under the general denomina- 
tion of lartars, juftly include the 
Kalmucs and the Burets among 
the people called Afyguls, or more 
properly Mongul:; to whom, in lan 
guage, in manners, and appearance, 
they have fo great a refemblance. 
This ancient Afiatic race, that in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century 
laid the foundation of one of the mott 
powerful monarchies that ever ap- 
peared, and that extended its con- 
queft by the terror of its arms from 
the eaftern extremity of Afia to Eu- 
rope and Africa, which hath given 
fovereigns to almoft all the hordes 
and kingdoms of ‘l'artars as well as 
to Perfia and China, which hath e- 
ven begun to fubject a part of Eu- 
rope to its obedience, has nothing 
jn common with the ‘Tartars but. its 
pattoral life and a diftant refemblance 
an its language. The Monguls differ 
from every race that ig purely of 
Tartar origin, and even from every 
eaftern people, in their cufloms, in 
their political confitution, and a- 
bove all in the features of their face. 
in {pite of the intermixture of fo- 
reign blood, occafioned by the wars 
they have carried on in fo many di- 
ftant places, the Monguls and Kal- 
mucs have not only preferved to:this 
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day their chara@eriftic features, but 
they have communicated them very 
diftinétly to many other nations 
whom they have fubducd: nor is 
there preferved among them the 
{malleft tradition, from which it may 
be prefumed that they have ever 
compofed the fame nation with the 
Tartars. Nay, they confider the 
appellation of Tartar as an infult, 
deriving it from a word in their lan- 
guage which fignifics a robber. 

The countries fituated on both 
fides of the Altaic mountains, and 
efpecially thofe behind that great 
chain, have been unquettionably from 
time immemorial the nurfery and do 
maine of the Mongul race. 

It is exceedingly difficult to trace 
with any certainty the different πᾶς 
tions of Europe from the features of 
their face ; but it is eafy to diftine 
guith at firft fight the different Afia- 
tic nations, who mingle but feldom 
by marriage; yet among all the peos 
ple of Afia, none are io eafily dif- 
criminated as the Monguls. It may 
even be faid that this nation is as 
ftrougly marked as the natives of A- 
frica, and that their phy4ognomy is 
as diftin&t. This is manifeft from the 
particular conformation of the head. 
There is fuch a refemblance not only 
in this, but in bodily figure, in man- 
ners and ceconomy, betweea = 
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Kalmucs, the Monguis properly fo 
called, and the Burets, that. the 
defcription of one of thefe nations 
- ig fufficient to charaGterife the whole. 

The Kalmucs are in general of 
middle fize, anid it is even rare to fee 
among them. a perfon that is tall; 
the women efpecially are of low fta- 
ture, and have very agreeable fea- 
tures. Their limbs are neatly turn- 
ed, and very few have any defects 
contraéted in infancy. Their educa- 
tion being left folely to nature, pro- 
cures for them a well formed body 
and found conftitution. The only 
defe& which is common among them 
is their having the thighs and legs 
fomewhat beat. A fat perfon is 
hardly ever to be met with; the 
richeft and moft diftinguifhed, tho’ 
they lead a life fufficiently indolent, 
and enjoy abundance of every thing 
they defire, are never exceflively cor- 
pulent. ‘Lheir fkin is pretty fair, e- 
{pecially when young; but it is the 
cultom of the lower fort to allow 
their male children to go quite na- 
ked, both in the heat of the fun 
and in the fmoky atmofphere of their 
felt huts ;.the men too fleep naked 
covered only with their drawers; and 
from thefe circumitances they acquire 
that yellowifh brown colour which 
characterifes them. The women, on 
the contrary, have a very delicate 
complexion; among thofe of a cer- 
tain rank are found fome with the 
moft heautiful faces; the whitenefs 
of which is fet off by the fine black 
of their hair; and ia this, as well as 
in their features, they perfectly re- 
femble the figures in Chinefe paiut- 
jogs. 

The pbyfiognomy which diftin- 
guifhes the Kalmucs is pretty gene- 
rally known. Strangers are made to 
believe that it is frightfully deform- 
ed; and though indeed there are 
very ugly men to be found, yet in 
general their countenance has an o- 
pennefs in it that befpeaks a mild, a 
-frank, and focial difpofitions In 
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many it i¢ of a roundifh fhape, and 
exceedingly agreeable; among the 
women fome would be thought beau- 
ties even in thofe European cities 
where the taile is moft icrup»lons, 
The charaGterifiic fcatures of a Kale 
muc or Mongul countenance are τὰ 
following : ‘Whe interior angle of the 
eye is placed obliquely downwards to- 
wardsthenofe, and is acute and flefhys 
the eyebrows are black, narrow, and 
much arched ; the nofe is of a tt: uce 
ture quite fingular, being generally 
flat and broken towards the forehead; 
the cheek bone is highy the hea! and 
face very round; the eye is dirk, 
the lips thick and ficfhy, the cnin 
fhort, and the teeth exceeding white, 
continuing fo to old age; the ears 
are of an enormous fize, {landing out 
from the head. Thefe charaGters arg 
more of lefs vilible in each indivi- 
dual; but the perfon that poffeffes 
them all in the higheft degree, is 
confidered as the moft. beautifully 
formed. 

Among all the Mongul nations, 
the men have much lefs beard than 
in our European countries; and a- 
mong the Jartars it appears much 
laters The Kalmucs have mioft of 
it, and yet even with them the beard 
is very feanty and thin, and few have 
much hair on any other part of the 
body. ᾿ 

People that lead a paftoral life en- 
joy the bodily fenfes in the greatef 
perfe@tion. he Kalmucs find the 
fubtilty of their fenfe of {meil very 
ufeful in their'military expeditions, 
for by it they perceive at a diflance 
the fmoke of a fire or the finell of 2 
camp. There are many of them 
who can tell by applying the nofe to 
the hole of a fox or any other qua- 
druped, if the animal be within or 
not. They hearat a great diflancethe 
trampling of horfes, the toife of an 
enemy, of a flock of fheep, or even 
of ftrayed cattle ; they have only to 
firetch themfelves on the grouiid, and 
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But nothing is more aftonifhing than 
the acutenels or fight in moft of the 
Kalmucs, and the extraordinary di- 
ftance at which they often perceive 
very minute objeéts, fuch as the duft 
railed by cattle or horfes, and this 
from places very little elevated ; in 
immenfe level defarts, though the 
particular inequalities of the furface 
and the vapours which in fine wea- 
ther are feen to undulate over the 
foil in great heats, confiderably in- 
creafe the difficulty. Whey are alfo 
accuftomed to trace the print of a 
foot in thefe defarts by the fight a- 
lone. 

Thefe people poffefs many good 
qualities, which give them a great 
tuperiority over the wandering [ar- 
tars. A certain natural fagacity, a 
fociable difpofition, hofpitatity, eager- 
nefs to oblige, fidelity to their chiefs, 
much curiolity, and a certain vivaci- 
ty accompanied with good humour, 
which hardly ever forfakes even the 
moitt wretched among them, form the 
fair fide of their character. On the 
other hand, they are carelefs, fuper- 
ficial, and want true courage; be- 
fides, they are remarkable for credu- 
lity, diftruft, and a natural inclina- 
tion authorized by cuttom for dran- 
kennefs and debauchery, but efpe- 
cially for a great degree of cunning, 
which they too often practife. ‘The 
difpofition to indolence is common 
and natural, efpecially among the 
men, to all Afiatic nations, who lead 
a kind of life exempt from fubjec- 
tion and devoid of aétivity ; but this 
is leis to be perceived among the 
Kalmucs, on account of their natu- 
ral vivacity, and does not prevent 
their endeavours to oblige. Thofe a- 
mong them who exercife any little 
trade, or who are reduced by poverty 
to hire themfelves to the Ruflians, 
either for labour or for fifhing, are 
very affiduous and indefatigable. 
They fleep but little, going to rett 
jate and rifing with the fun. To fleep 
through the day, unlefs a perfen is 
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drunk, is confidered by them as difs 
honourable. But their extreme dirti- 
nefs can neither be difguifed nor ju- 
ftified, and proceeds much more front 
their education, from the flovenlinefs 
attached to the profeflion of a herdf- 
man, and from levity, than from la- 
zinefs; for the Kalmuc women are 
indefatigable in whatever coneerns 
domeftic matters: and it is for this 
reafon, as well as on the fcore of fen- 
fuality, that the Kirgifiens are eager 
to feize and carry them off whenever 
an opportunity prefents itfelf. 

With regard to the intelle&tual fa- 
culties of the Kalmucs, notwith- 
ftanding their want of inftruétion 
and information, they poflefs good 
natural parts, an excellent memory, 
and a ftrong defire to learn. They 
acquire the Ruffian language with 
great facility, and pronounce it well ; 
in which lait article they very much 
furpafs the Chinefe. It would be 
very eafy to civilize them, if their pe- 
tulence and manner of life did not 
render it impradticable. 

Although the Kalmucs are gene- 
rally of a fanguine and cholerie tem- 
perament, they live more amicably 
together than one could expe& in a 
people that lead fo independent a 
life. They feldom come to blows e- 
ven over their cups, and their quar- 
rels are hardly ever bloody. A mur- 
der very rarely happens, tho’ their 
anger has fomething in it exceeding- 
ly fierce. It would feem that the 
morality of their religion, though 
extremely idolatrous, has been able 
to moderate their natural difpofition 
in this refpect 3 for in confequence 
of their dogmas with regard to the 
tranfmigration of fouls, every wan- 
ton murder, either of men or beafts, 
is thought a deadly fin. 

The Kalmucs are exceedingly af- 
fable, and*of fo focial a difpofition, 
that it is rare for a traveller to per- 
ceive another even at the diftance of 
feveral miles, without going to fz- 
lute him, aud to inquire iato the ob- 
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jeét of his journey. When a troop of 
Kalmucs perceive any perfon at ἃ di- 
fiance, it is cuftomary for them to de- 
tach one of their number to the next 
eminence, from whence he makes a 
fignal with his cap for the perfon to 
draw near. If this fignal is not o- 
beyed, the perfon is confidered as an 
enemy or a robber, and is often pur- 
fued as fuch. They enter willing- 
ly into friendfhips : but thefe connec- 
tions are not quite difinterefted ; for 
to give and to receive prefents are 
with them effential articles. A mere 
trifle, however, is fufficient to induce 
them to do you all manner of fer- 
vice, and they are never ungrateful 
as far as they are able. Adverfity 
cannot deprive them of courage, nor 
alter their good humour. A Kal- 
muc will never beg if he were in the 
extremeft mifery, but rather endea- 
vour to acquire a fubfiftence by 
cheating ; and when no other way 
remains, he will hire himfelf to fome 
rich individual of his nation, or to 
fome Ruffian, either as a herdiman, a 
fifherman, or for any other fort of 
labour. Very few of the rich value 
themfelves much upon their wealth ; 
but thofe who do, fhow no contempt 
for the poor of their own vation, 
though the meaner fort pay their 
court very obfequioufly to the rich, 
who are always furrounded with a 
{warm of idle dependants. 

Nothing can be more prudent than 
that exercife of hofpitality praétifed 
by wandering nations; it is of the 
greatelt advantage to thofe among 
them who travel acrofs their defarts; 
and each individual who praétifes it, 
may rely on reaping the benetit of 
it wherever he goes. A Kalmuc 
provided with a horfe, with arms 
and equipage, may ramble from one 
place to another for three months ta- 
gether, without taking with him εἰς 
ther money or provifions. Where- 
ever he comes, he finds either di- 
ftant relations or friends, to whom he 


ig attached by the ties of hofpitality, 


from whom he meets with the kia- 
deft reception, and is entertained in 
the beft manner their circumftances 
afford. Perhaps he lodges in the 
firft unknown cottage he finds upon 
his road; and {carcely has he entered 
it, but his wants are fupplied with the 
molt affeétionate cordiality. Every 
ftranger, of whatfoever nation, never 
fails to be well received by a Kalmuc; 
and he may depend upon having his 
effects in the greateft fecurity the mo- 
ment he has put himfelf under the 
protection of his hoft: for to rob a 
gueft is confidered by the Kalmucs 
as the moft abominable of all crimes, 
When the matter of the houfe fits 
down to meat in company with o- 
thers of inferior rank, he begins in- 
deed by ferving himfelf and his fami- 
ly, but whatever remains is diflribu- 
ted among the affiftants. When they 
fmoke tobacco, the pipe circulates 
inceffantly from one to another. 
When any one receives a prefent, εἰ- 
ther of meat or drink, he divides it 
faithfully with his companions, even 
though of inferior rank. ~ But they 
are much more niggardly of their o- 
ther effeéts, and eipecially of their 
cattle, and do not willingly give thefe 
away except when they hope to re- 
ceive a fuitable return: or if any re- 
lation has accidentally fuffered the 
lofs of his flocks, he is fure to be 
mott willingly affifted. Perhaps too 
it may be related as an article of 
their hofpitality, that they abandon 
their wives to their friends with the 
greateft facility, and in general they 

are very little inclined to jealoufy. 
Their robberies are never commit - 
ted upon their equals, and even the 
greater part of the rapine exerciied 
on other tribes is founded on hatred 
or national quarrels; neither dothey 
willingly attempt this by open force, 
but prefer the machinations of cun- 
ning, which are fo natural to them. 
Tt muft alfo be confeffed, that it is 
ouly thofe that live with princes, and 
in camps where thefe hold their 
=e courts, 
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courts, or their priefts, that are oft 
addicted to thefe practices; while 
the common peopl. Γ fatistied with 


the pleafares of the —— I:fe, 
{pend thei: days 1» inneceur timpli 
city, and never attack the property 


of another till forced by neceflity, or 
led by their fyperiors w vho fhow them 
the ex: Im} δ 

The K ‘imucs are very faithful to 
their lawful prince ; they endure e- 
very fort of oppreffion, and get are 
with difficulty induced to revolts but 
if they belong to a prince who has 
not become fo by right of fucceffion, 
they very ecafily rebe 4}. Th ey honour 
old age. When young men travel 
with fuch as are older than them- 
felves, they take upon them the 
whole care of the cattle as well as of 
the feat. hey are exceedingly 
prudent in matters that relate to 
their fovereign or their nation, or 
which are recommended to their di- 
rection by the priefts, fo whom they 
yield an unrefervéd obedience, 

The moveablé habitations of the 
Kalmucs are thofe felt Hats with a 
conical roof, in ufe ationg all the 
roaming Afiatics. The truly inges 
nious invention of thefe ténts was un- 
doubtedly conceived iff the ealtern 
parts of Affa, and tioft probably by 
the Mongul nations. As they can 
bé entirely taken to pieces and fold- 
ed in a {mall compals, théy aré very 
ufeful, and perfectly agree with the 
migratory life of thefé people, who 
aré {ΠῚ ignorant of the υἱὲ of car- 
riages. The framé of thefe huts, 

ad the felt thy are covered with, 
vat m: — as light as poffible, yet 

2 foffictent load for a camel or 

tw oxéh. But the capacity of thefe 
huts, theit warith in wintet, their 
iirengtli in refitting tempefts and éx- 
cluding rain aaa’ compenfate 
for this inconvenience. ‘The tood 
endures matty years κα ; and though the 
felt begins to break into holes in the 
fecond year, the common people, 
whe do not confider it as difgraceful 
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to have thém mended and patched, 
make them ferve a good déal longer. 
The huts aréin general ufe from the 
prince down to the meaneft Kalmuc, 
differing only in fize and in the em- 
beilifhments within. In winter, they 
are wa-m even when heated with the 
dried excrements of their cattle, to 
whicli they are often obliged to have 
recourfé for want of other combt- 
ftibles, in many places of the defarts 
which are deftitute of wood. In fum- 
mer, they remove the felt to enjoy the 
frefh air. 

The mafter of the tent has his bed 
placed oppofite to the door behind 
the fire-place, The bedfteads até 
low and madé of wood. The rich 
adorn their beds with curtaihs. and 
fpread carpets of felt upon the 
ground. When a Kalmue poffeffes’ 
an idol, hé places it near the head of 
his bed, and fets before it fevetal 
fmall confecrated cups full of wate,’ 
milk, or other food. Before this’ 
fort of altar He fixes in the ground 
the trunk of a tree, σῇ which he 
places a large iron bafin deftined ta 
receive the libations of afl the drink 
he makes ufe of ina day. On fefti- 
vals the idol is decorated, the lamps 
aré lighted, and perfumes burnt be- 
fore it. 

The rictiés of the Kalmucés, and 
their whole means of fubfiftence, dé. 
pend on their flocks, which many of 
them réckon By hundreds and even 
by thoufarids. A man is thought 
capablé of living oft his poffeffions 
when He is maftér of teri Cows with a 
bull, eight mares with a ftallion. The 
animals they have in greateft abua- 
dance αὐὰ horfes; hornéd cattle, and 
ficep. Camels, which reqiiire time 
and pains to reat, cannot multiply 
much with them; they are befidestoo 
delicate, and it is only the rich or the 

riefts who poffefs any of them. 
their horfes are but fniall, too weak 
for the draught, afd too wild; but 
they do not yield to any in fwiftnefs, 
and fupport with tafe the weight of 
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@ man. They may be made to (αὶ: 
lop for feveral hours fucceffively 
without injury ; and when neceffity 
réquites it, they can pafs twice twen- 
ty-four hours without drinking. They 
Ravé alittle hoof, but very hard; and 
they may be ufed at all times with- 
out being fhod. In this country the 
horfes live and perpetaate themfelves 
without any affiftance from man. 
The Kalmucs caftrate the greater 
part of their male foals, and at the 
fanie time flit their noftrils, that they 
may breathe more freely when they 
run. The ftallions are never fepara- 
téd from the marés, that there may 
always be plenty of milk. The ftal 
lions aré leaders of thé herd, and of-. 
ten wander at a diftance intothe de 
farts at the head of their females, de- 
fending them from the wolves with 
the greateft intrepidity. ‘The Kal- 
mucs have the art of breaking a 

oung horfe without ufing a bridle. 

hey feize him before he is two 
years old by means of a rioofe fixed 
to the énd of a long polé ; an inftru- 
ment they ufe in taking their riding 
horfes, which feed in the midi of 
the hérd. ‘(hey put no faddle at firft 
on the colt they meéafi to break, but 
tie a ftrait girth round his body; by 
the help of which the horfeman can 
keep himfelf firm, When he is 
mounted, the horfe is abafdoned to 
his fury ; they allow him to run and 
agitate himfelf as much ds he plea- 
fes on the open plain till he is fa- 
tigued. The horfeman is folicitous 
only to keep hinifelf faft; and when 
the Ποτὲ begins to abate of his impe- 
tuofity, he urges him again with the 
whip till his ftrength is almoft gone: 
he is then faddled and bridled, and 
mad¢ te go for fome time at a mo- 
derate pace; after which he is entirely 
tamed. 

‘The horned cattle of the Kalmucs 
aré of a beautiful fhape. They keep 
tnore bulls thati are neceffaty for the 
cows, and employ a great number of 
them as beafts of burden for carry- 
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ing theit houfes anid theit other fiir- 
niture from place to place. They 
think ἃ bull equal to fifty cows. 
Thefe and the marés give milk only 
while they fuckle their calves or thei# 
foals, which are accordingly kept 
clofe to the tents during the day, and 
only fuffered to fuck freely during 
the night; a pta€tice which the Kal- 
mucs pretend makes their cattle 
ftronger and more durable. They ge- 
nérally milk their mares three or 
four times a day. and fometimes e+ 
very two hotits whea the herbage is 
abundant. ‘Yhe cows are milk.d 
but twice a-day. 

The Kalmuc fheep are of the fame 
fpecies with thofe found in all Great 
Tartary, having large tails like a 
bag, exceedingly fat, and which fur- 
nif a fuet as foft as butter. They 
have alfo large pendant éars, and 
their head is much arched. Theie 
Wool is coarfe, and the ewes feldom 
have horns. One ram is fufficient 
for an hundred ewes. Little ufe is 
made of the milk. The wool is fit 
for nothing bat τό make felt for the 
tents. A gtéat many fheép die du- 
ting winter, and a greater number 
ftill of the early lambs ; the fkins of 
which are wrought into thofe fine 
furs fo much efteemed in Ruffia and 
foreign parts 

Camels belong only to the rich, 
for they are very dear, multiply very 
flowly, and are fubje& to many dif- 
cafes. The defarts of the Wolga, 
and almoft all thofe of the fouthert 
parts of Great Tartary, furnith ex- 
cellent pafture for thefe animals ; but © 
they require not only much attentio# 
in winter, bat they miuft be continual- 
ly under the eye of the herdfmen; 
for notwithftanding the advantage of 
their ftature, they are of all animals 
Tealt able to defend themfelves a- 
gainft thé wolf. They are guarded 
with much care againft the violence 
of the cold and the winds of winter ; 
neverthelefs matiy of them die of a 
confumption accompanied with 4 

diar- 
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diarrhea, oceafioned moft probably 
by the moifture of their pafture and 
of the feafon. This difeafe, for 
which no remedy has been found, 
makes them languifh for fix months 
or more. They are in general fo 
delicate, that a flight wound or blow 
often prove fatalto them. Befides, 
no animal is fo much tormented with 
infects, and they often die in fum- 
mer of thofe they {wallow in eating 
the leaves of the oak and of the 
birch. The mele prafcarabeus, which 
covers all the plants in many of thofe 
places where they feed, is generally 
fatalto them. In f{pring, when they 
calt their hair, and which falls at 
once from every part of their body, 
they are expofed to the bite of the 
{pider-fcorpion, an animal very com- 
mon in fouthern countries. The 
wound inflicted by this infe& on the 
fkin thus naked, is fo venomous, that 
the camel dies of it in lefs than 
eight days, fometimes in three. In 
winter, and efpecially after rutting 
time, which happens at the end of 
March, the camels become lean and 
weak; the bunch upon their back 
grows flabby, and hangs down upon 
the fide, nor does it recover its 
plumpnefs till fummer. 

Camels milk is thick, untuous, 
and ofa faltifh tafte, efpecially when 
the animals frequent paftures a- 
bounding with faline plants; and this 
laft property makes the Kalmucs 
fond of it to tea. They make ufe of 
the hair for ftuffing cuthions, and for 
making ropes, packthread, and felt. 
Jt may be wrought into the moft 
beautitul camlets, or into the fineit 
and fofteft cloths. ‘The camels with 
two bunches are a very uneaty feat 
to the perfon who mounts them ; 
their trot is fo heavy, and even their 
walk fo rude, that he receives the 
moft violent thocks at every ftep. 

When a Kalmue Horde intends ta 
remove in iearch of frefh pafture, 
which in fummer neceflarily happens 
every four, fix, or cight, days, peo- 
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ple are in the firft place difpatched ta 
reeonnoitre the beft place for the 
Khan or Prince, for the lama, and 
for the huts containing the idols. 
Thefe begin the march, and are fol- 
lowed by the whole troop, each choo- 
fing for himfeif the place he thinks 
moft convenient. ‘The camel that is 
loaded with the moft precious fur- 
niture is decorated with little bells, 
the reft march in a ftring one behind 
another, and the bulls with burdens 
are driven on before. Onthefe days 
the women and girls drefs themfelves 
in their belt clothes, and lay on a- 
bundance of paint. They have the 
charge, together with the boys, of 
leading the flocks and the beafts of 
burden ; and on the road they be- 
guile the tedioufnefs of the journey 
with their fongs. 

The Kalmucs are fupplied by their 
flocks with milk, cheefe, butter, and 
fieth, which are the principal articles 
of their food. With regard to the 
laft, they are fo little fqueamifh, that 
they not only eat the flefh of their 
own difeafed cattle, but that of al- 
molt every fort of wild beaft, and 
the poor will even feed upon carion. 
They eat, however, the roots and 
ftalks of many plants; fuch as the 
bulbous-rooted chervil and dande- 
lion, &c. which they ufe both boil- 
ed and raw. 

Their ordinary drink is the milk 
of mares or cows; but the former 
is for feveral reafons preferred. This, 
when frefh, has indeed a very difa- 
greeable tafte of garlic; but befides 
that it is mnch thinner than cow- 
milk, it takes as it grows four a very 
agreeable vinous flavour; it yields 
neither cream nor curd, but fur- 
nifhes a very wholfome refrefhing 
beverage, which fenfibly enebriates 
when taken to excefs. They never 
make ufe of new milk, and ftill lefs 
of milk or of water that have not 
been boiled. ‘Their milk is boiled ag 
foon as it is taken from the animal ; 
when it is cold it is poured into ἃ 
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latge leathern bag, in which there 
rémains as much of the old milk as 
is fufficient to turn the new quantity 
four, for they never think of clean- 
fing thofe bags; and as the infide is 
lined with a cruft depofited by the 
cafeous part of the milk and other 
impurities, it is eafy to imagine that 
a naufeous fmell muft exhale from 
them. But this is precifely the cir- 
cumttance in which the fecret confifts 
of communicating to the milk a vi- 
nous fermentation. 

In fummer, and as often as the 
Kalmucs procure much milk from 
their flocks, they never fail to intoxi- 
eate themfelves continually with the 
{pirituous liquor which they know 
how to diftil from it. Mares-milk 
is the mott {pirituous; and the quan- 
tity meant to be diftilled remains 
twenty-four hours in fummer, and 
three or four days in winter, in thofe 
corrupted bags we mentioned, to pre- 
pare it for the operation. The cream 
is left, but the butter which forms 
at top is taken off and referved for 
other purpofes. Cows-milk yields 
one-thirtieth part, and mares-milk 
one-fifteenth part, of fpirit. This li- 
quor is limpid and very watery, and 
confequently does not take fire, but 
18. capable of being long kept ‘in 
glafs bottles. The rich Kalmucs in- 
creafe its ftrength by a fecond diftil- 
lation. 

Thefe people are exceedingly fond 
of tea and tobacco. The former is 
fo dear, as it comes to them from 
China by the way of Roffia, that the 
poor people fupply its place with va- 
rious wild plants ; fuch as a {pecies 
of liquorice, the feed of the tharp- 
leaved dock, the roots of wild ange- 
lica, and the feed of the Tartarian 
maple. 

The Kalmucs are excellent horfe- 
men. ‘Their arms are lances, bows, 
and arrows, poignards, and crooked 
fabres, though the rich have fire- 
arms. They wear, when at wart, coate 


of mail, which cof fifty horfes, and 
their helmets are gilded at top. 
They are fond of falconry, and hunt- 
ing of all forts is their principal a- 
mufement. Their paflion for play, 
efpecially with thofe who play cards,’ 
is carried to as great excels among 
them as in any other nation. 

The greater part of their time is 
fpent in diverfions; and however mi- 
ferable their manner of life may 
feem to us, they are perfeGly happy 
with it. They cannot endure for 
any time the air of a clofe room ; 
and think our cuftom of living in 
houfes infupportable. The greateit 
part of them, notwithftanding of the 
apparent unhealthinefs of their way 
of life, arrive at a vigorous old age; 
their difeafes are neither frequent 
nor dangerous. Men of eighty or 
an hundred years old are not uncom- 
mon; and at that age they can {till 
very well endure the exercife of ri- 
ding. Simple food, the free air 
which they conftantly breathe, a 
hardy vigorous conftitution, conti- 
nual exercife without fevere labour, 
and a mind free from care, are the 
natural caufes of their health and lon- 
gevity. 

It is very remarkable, that a mi- 
gratory people, whofe manner of life 
feems fo congruous to the natural li- 
berty of mankind, fhould have been 
fubje&ted from time immemorial to 
the unlimited authority of an abfo- 
lute fovereign. The Monguls of A- 
fia afford the only inftance of it; for 
neither written records nor ancient 
tradition have preferved the fmalleit 
trace of their ever having enjoyed a 
ftate of independence. On the con- 
trary, they acknowledge that they 
have at all times been fubje& to 
Khans and Princes, whofe authority 
has been tranfmitted to them by 
fucceffion, and is confidered as a 
right perfetly eftablifhed, facred, and 


divine. . 
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Comparative View of the Facyltics of Man and other Animals; by De 


Moore *. 


T cannot be denied, that with the 
external fenfes many of the brute 
creation are endowed, in common 
with man, with feveral facuities of a 
more refined nature. Some people, 
whether from a high opinion of o- 
ther animals, or a humble one of hu- 
man nature, 1 fhall pot take upon 
me to fay, have ftruggled hard to 
bring the ene as near to the other as 
they could, or put them quite upon a 
level, if poffible, 

By thofe advocates for the brute 
creation we are told, that they are 
a€iuated by the paflions of fear, of 
grief, of joy, of anger, and of jea- 
loufy, as well as men; that they 
poflefs the virtues of fidelity aad gra- 
titude in a higher degree. 

That the greateft heroes have not 
furpaffed them in courage; that they 
even difplay that quality, indepen- 
dent of any advantage to be acqui- 
red, and from no apparent motive, 
but a generous {pirit of emulation, 
and a difdain of turning their backs 
upon danger, 

That they affectionately tend, and 
carefully provide for their young ; 
and with a prudent attention to their 
own future welfare, they prepare for 
the {carcity of winter, by carefully 
leaping up provifions during the a- 
bundance of fummer. 

That to avoid the inconveniences 
and feverity of northern winters, 
they crofs vaft defarts and feas in 
fearch of more genial climes; and 
prompted by 2 predileCtion, a patrio- 
tic attachment, they seturn at the 
approach of fummer to their native 
couptry. 

That they uniformly follow that 
plan of life which is moit {uitable to 


their refpeGive natures, and πονεῖ 
mifled by vain hopes and fantaftie 
defires, deviate, like man, into the 
paths which lead to mifery and re 
morfe. 

That they are not obliged, as men 
are, to fearch after remedies for 
their diflempers, by dangerous trials 
and laborious experience, nor to truft 
the care of their healths to a combi- 
nation of felfith mercenaries; but 
when by accident they are fick, which 
is feldom the cale, they find their 
cure at once, by an jatuitive faculty, 
without any trouble. 

After having admitted, in its fuls 
left extent, every fair comparifon 
that can be made between man and 
the mott perfeét of the other animals, 
acknowledging that both have bodies 
of matter organized in many refpe&ts 
alike; that the bodies of both are 
made up of bones, mufcles,and blood- 
veffels, organs of refpiration, circus 
lation, and dige‘tion ; that both have 
brain and nerves apparently of the 
fame fubftance and texture ; that in 
both thofe are the organs of will, of 
fenfation, and of motion; that both 
poffefs five fenfes of the fame nature, 
and have a refemblance in many of 
their appetites and inclinations ; af- 
ter all thofe conceffions, the inter- 
nal faculties of the moft intelligent 
of the brute creation will be found, 
upoa a juft eftimation, at a predis 
gious diitance beneath thofe of men, 

The actions of the ove feeming to 
proceed from the impalfe of fome 
want, the incitement of fome appe- 
tite, or fome controlling {pring with+ 
in them, which obliges them to per- 
form the fame thing in the fame 
manner; ail their boafted works, the 
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labours of every {pecies, and of e- 
very individual of the {pecies, are as 
uniform as if they had been all caft 
in the fame mould. This appears in 
their nefts, in their cells, in the la- 
bours of the ant, the bee, and the 
beaver ; all their works are formed 
by an invariable accumulation, a 
neceflary attraCtion and depofition of 
matter, like the growing of a plant 
or the cryftallization of a falt. 

One race of the moft intelligent {pe- 
Cies never improves upon a former, nor 
one individual upon another. At the 
end of the elephant’s long life, what 
does he know that he did not know 
at the beginning? What does the 
young elephant learn from the expe- 
rience of his father? 

There is no gra of greater bright- 
nefs than another in the hiftory of 
any animal but man; all, from the 
earlieft records of time to the pre- 
fent moment, is one uniform pe- 
riod of far greater darknefs than 
any recorded in the annals of man- 
kind. 

And if it is urged that there may 
have been fome unrecorded zra of 
human fociety wherein men were in 
a ftate of equal darknefs, it mutt be 
allowed that they have emerged out 
of it, which equally proves the great 
fuperiority of their nature. 

Speech, that wonderful faculty by 
which men convey to each other e- 
very emotion of their heart and e- 
very idea of their mind, is natural to 
all the human race, even to the moft 
uncultivated negro and favage, but 
is unknown to the wifeft of all other 
animals. Is this owing toa defe& 
in the organs of fpeech? No. In 
fome animals thofe organs feem fuf- 
ficiently capable of it, and fome have 
been taught to pronounce fentences, 
but none to underftand what they 
pronounced ; for language implies a 
chain of conneed ideas fuperior to 
what any animal but man feems able 
to attain. 

How comes it, that with fo much 
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fagacity and refle€&tion as fome peo= 
ple contend certain animals poilefs, 
the ftrongeft and the fhrewde& a- 
mong them have not made the wea- 
ker and lefs intelligent fubfervieat to 
their ufe? How comes it, that the 
moft uncultivated of the human fpe- 
cies have from the beginning of time 
made the moft powerful and know- 
ing of the brute creation fubfervient 
to theirs? If by his external form 
man has fome advantages over them, 
by forming an alliance they might 
foon overbalance this, and free them- 
felves from fubje€tion. What hu- 
man force could ftand again{t an al- 
lied army of lions, elephants, and 
eagles, if they had judgment to ufe 
their fuperior powers ? 

Even attention to their young, the 
moft univerfal and moft amiable part 
of the character of irrational ani- 
mals, feems independent of fentiment 
and refletion, and to proceed from 
the blind impulfe which prompts 
them to the qhoice of plants in fick- 
nefs, to accumulate provifions, and 
build cells ; for after a fhort period 
thofe young are entirely negleéted, 
and no trace of affection, or the 
{malleft tender recolleGtion, feems 
any longer to fubfift between the pa- 
rent and the child. 

How different is this from the fen- 
fations of the human fpecies, where 
the father and mother feel their 
youth reltored, and their exiftence 
multiplied in their children, whom 
they endeavour to turn from the al- 
luremeats of folly, and by creating 
in their minds a defire of knowledge 
and ufeful attainments, they fave 
from the wretchednefs of vacancy, 
and the contempt attendant upon ig- 
norance; who encourage their exer- 
tions, fupport them under difappoint- 
ment, whofe chief happinefs depends 
on the profperity of their offspring, 
and who feel the approach of age 
without fadnefs, while the evening 
of their lives is brightened by the 
rifing reputation of their children. 

U Note 
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Notwithftanding theanalogy which 
has been pointed out in the ftruéture 


-of animals, which is thought to be 


continued by a gradual and almoft 
unbroken chain of conne&ion from 
man down to the moft infenfible of 
the animal world, and from thence 
carried equally entire through the 


vegetable, this analogy is in the ba- 
dily ftru€ture only; for when we 
turn our refle&tions to the reafoning 
faculties of man, and the endow- 
ments of the human foul, the di- 
ftance between this and the higheft 


intelligence of any other animal is 
infinite. 


Sa 
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he the greateft part of our read- 
ers it muft be known, that Fohn 
Cafpar Lavater of Zurich in Swit- 
zerland has rendered his name fa- 
mous by his work on the fubje& of 
phy/fiognomy—a work in which, from 
the traits of the human countenance, 
he pretends to teach us how to form 
an accurate judgment of the internal 
charager, or natural difpofitions and 
abilities of thofe with whom we con- 
verfe. Although it cannot be affirm- 
ed that in this work be has entirely 
fatisfied the curiofity of his readers, 
he has at leaft given many proofs of 
extraordinary genius and fagacity. 
We therefore hope the following 
charaéter of this fingular philofopher, 
tranflated from Profeffor Meiners’s 
Letters on Switzerland, γα publith- 
ed, will be generally acceptable. 

* Lcan fay more of Lavater, and 
‘with more confidence, than of any 
other learned man in Zurich, my 
old friend Profeffor Hottinger ex- 
cepted, having fpent the greateit 
part of the three lait days, and the 
whole of yefterday with him. La- 
vater is one of the few men whom I 
have been acquainted with, who is 
little folicitous to hide his faults, and 
ftill lefs anxious to make his merits 
known With regard to his moral 
character, it is impoffible to fpeak 
too highly of it, as his very oppo- 
nents, thofe at leaft with whom 1 am 
acquainted, allow that his life and 
manners are blamelefs. A warm de- 


fire to advance the honour of God, 
and the good of his fellow-creatures, 
is, without a doubt, the principal 
feature in his character, and the lead- 
ing motive of all he does. Next to 
thefe his characteriftic virtues are an 
indefatigable placability, and an in- - 
exhauftible love for his enemies. I 
have often heard him talk of the ta- 
lents, merits, and good qualities of 
his opponents, with the fame warmth 
as if he had been talking of the vir- 
tues of his greateft friends. Nay, I 
have been a witnels to his excufing 
his enemies, and uttering wifhes for 
their welfare in fuch a manner, as to 
me, and I am perfuaded to every 
unprejudiced perfon, carried not the 
{malleft mark of affeGation alongwith 
it. Iam perfuadedtoo that thefefenti- 
ments coft him very little, but are 
more the fruit of his nature than of 
any troublefome exertion. Not a 
blameable word of any kind, not a 
fingle expreffion of impatience of the 
numberlefs affiGions he has ftrug- 
gled and ftill has to ftruggle with, - 
ever efcaped him in my prefence. 
On the contrary, he is perfuaded 
that all thefe trials are for his good, 
and will terminate in his happinefs. 
Of his talents and merits of all kinds 
he thinks much more modeftly than 
his ridiculous admirers. He frecly 
confeffes that his want of the know- 
ledge of ancient languages, and fe- 
veral other ufeful branches of know- 
ledge, has been a great hindrance to 
him, 
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him, for which reafon no perfon more 
warmly recommends the ftudy of 
them. In all my converfations with 
him, I found fo few fymptoms of the 
fecret vanity of which he is accufed, 
and of which I myfelf fufpeé&ted him, 
that I could not help blaming myfelf 
for my fufpicion. I was ftill more 
furprifed not to fee, either in his 
perfon or converfation, any of that 
affeted un&tion which is common to 
weak minds. Every part of him be- 
{peaks the man of genius, but not of 
that fiery and uncontroulable genius 
which has often led him to advance 
extraordinary and indefenfible opi- 
nions in his works. Theabufe which 
has been thrown upon him for gi- 
ving young men a greater opinion of 
their talents than thofe talents would 
juftify, and by that means leading 
them into abfurdities, has made him 
change his condu&t towards them. 
He is fhy of admitting them into his 
fociety ; and when he does, it is ra- 
ther referved and cold than over 
communicative. He fpeaks quickly, 
and feems interefted in what he fays, 
but is not too hot, nor does his ac- 
tion pafs the bounds of moderation. 
He hears contradiction, and will 
bear it very patiently, and anfwer 
quietly whatever objections are made 
to what he fays. Though he has no 
extenfive knowledge of any kind, his 
converfation is rendered extremely 
interefting by his great abilities, and 
the knowledge of human nature, 
which his very early, and ever in- 
creafing conne¢tion with men of all 
ranks and orders, has given him. 
This explains how it comes to pafs, 
that notwithftanding his various 
weakneffes and wanderings, fo many 
young people, as well as the greateft 
part of the inhabitants of Zurich, 
and the country round, are fo firmly 
attached to him as they certainly 
are. His fermons are more follow- 
ed than thofe of the moft popular a- 
mongft the other preachers (of whom 
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there are many), though they are fel- 
dom carefully Labouived compofitions, 
and not always very orthodox. Their 
principal merit confifts in the pathe- 
tic of his voice, a€tion, and general 
elocution, which for the moft part 
captivates thofe who are not able to 
judge of any other merit. A great 
proof of the general efteem he is 
held in appeared on my walking out 
with him ; almoft all thofe who met 
us accofted him with the greateft re- 
fpe&t, and many of the common 
people kiffed his hand witha kind of 
filial reverence. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable what numbers of perfons of 
all ranks and orders, both citizens 
and ftrangers, apply to him to be 
the judge of their controverfies. 
When one fees the number of affairs 
which he is almoft conftantly immer- 
fed in, one is furprifed how he can 
find fo much time to write, and very 
ready to admit what he affures is the 
cafe, that his writing is only a relaxa- 
tion from his other employments. 
Amid all his fingular opinions, 
there is none he is fo jealous of, and 
fticks fo warmly to, as his own {kill 
in phyfiognomy, by which he pre- 
tends to be able to difcern the cha- 
raters of men as well as he could do 
by their ations or converfation. 
As, however, this is a fubje& which 
he never touches upon before thefe 
who do not believe in his intuition— 
we had no converfation about it. 
Indeed it would have been to no 
purpofe, for he could not have cgn- 
vinced me, and I fhould certainly 
have made no impreffion upon him. 
What he has written or thought up- 
on miracles heretofore I do not 
know, as I have not read all his 
writings; but it is certain that at pre- 
fent he does uot affirm either that he 
ever did or ever faw a miracle. All 
he contends for, which the warmeft 
oppofers of miracles will not conteft 
with him, is, that men of uncom- 
mon powers can do things which 
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thofe of common powers cannot, and 
which appear contrary to the com- 
mon courfe of nature.’ 

Of his belief in the power and ef- 
ficacy of animal magnetifm, the fol- 
lowing letter is fufficient evidence. 


To Mr Marcard, Phyfician of the 
Court of Hanover. 


Zurich, rothSeptember, 1785, ten in 
the morning. 

Wueruer you will or not, I muft 
for once call you my dear, dear Mar- 
card. I dictate a letter for you, part- 
ly on account of my prefent fituation, 
and partly, becaufe by the mouth of 
two witneffes truth is eftablifhed. Dr 
Neufville of Francfort writes this 
letter, and as well as Dr Holze, who 
has been purpofely called to this city, 
can certify to you, that my wife, 
whom I have magnetized, is arrived 
at the famous flate of fomnambulifm, 
(walking and talking in her fleep) ; 
in which ftate the hath told us either 
f{pontaneoufly, or in anfwer to the 
queftions made her to throw light 
upon her ftate, the method in which 
her cure is to be brought about. -— 
I muit, fays the, magnetize her half 
an hour, night and morning during 
ten days, beginning Sunday the third 
of September.—Tuefday we are to 
put four or five leeches behind her 
ears; Thurfday the fame, and give 
her glyflers—Friday the is to take 
fome herb-tea; if that is not fuffi- 
cient, fhe muft take another powder 
of tea, which fhe and we know; but 
abfolutely nothing elfe.—A fortnight 
after her firft menftruations, fhe is 
to be blooded and magnetized twice 
a week, viz. Tucfdays and Fridays; 
the is often to be bathed in cold wa- 
ter reaching to her neck. The hair 
of the top of her head is to be cut 
off ; and every day before fhe goes to 
bed, the is to wafh her head, her 
back, and her belly, in water almoft 
cold. For a fortnight, from next 


Teefday the 13th, the muf drink 


every day fome glaffes of water of 
Schwalbach and milk—fhe mutt eat 
more greens than milk—her water is 
to be magnetized, and a glafs of 
good old wine will be very ufeful, 
but ft is not to be fweet. Every da 
at breakfaft, and every night fhe is 
to take two fpoonfuls of fugared 
milk. All this, fhe tells us, will 
contribute to the eftablifhment of her 
health. She will never, the tells us, 
be thoroughly well; but at leaft in 
fuch a ftate, as fhe will have good 
reafon to be fatisfied with. In three 
weeks her health will grow very to- 
lerable ; and fhe will have no confi- 
derable diforder this year.—She re- 
repeated this feveral times in the pre- 
fence of many witneffes, in the pro- 
foundeft fleep ; the duration of which 
fhe exaétly determined. She knew 
all the perfons who were in the cham- 
ber and antichamber, provided they 
were perfons of her acquaintance. 
She made out, (elle difcernoit) by the 
touch only, every kind of writing 
put into her hands, that was known 
toher. If the writer happened to 
be unknown to her, fhe would fay 
fo ; the fame if they were in French. 
I put into her hands a page of the 
Greek Teftament.— This, fays fhe, 
is neither German nor Latin, it is 
either Greek or Hebrew ; it is for thee 
and not for me.—We confulted her 
for feveral other fick perfons; fhe 
gave us the moft fenfible advice, fuch 
as one might have expeéted from a 
perfon awake and very fenfible. The 
fuccefs will decide the truth of her 
divination.—She faid of a certain 
perfon, that magnetifm would put 
her to fleep; but not give her the 
faculty of fpeaking. What fhe had 
faid came to pafs.—When -children 
have the hooping-cough, faid fhe, 
in thefe words, (laugh or not) you 
muft make ufe of fugared milk, and 
magnetifm on the navel. 

I pafs over, my dear, fundry other 
divinations, advices, counfels, fenti- 
ments, prayers, effufions of heart, 
which 
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which we had from her in thofe ex 

alted moments. Every thing has 
been written word for word; and 
time will prove or fix all that has 
been noted. You may reckon upon 
the truth of what I fay to you, of 
all which a regifter has been kept, 
as on the word of God himfclf. 
T thall fay no more for the pre- 
fent ; what is true is true; what is 
true, is worthy τὸ be received. Phi- 
lofophy and the love of truth are 
one. I fay no more at prefent. 
Such men as Tiffot, Zimmerman, and 
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Marcad are to examine, whether it be 
poffible to diftruft the teftimony of 
Lavater and three doors his wit- 
nefles. 1 have obtained my end, if 
my wife arrives at the greateft de- 
gree of health poffible; and the in- 
tention of this letter will be fulfilled, 
if you feel, at leaft for a moment, 
in the inner part of your foul, that 
there are facts for which philofophy 
muft put the finger on its mouth. 
Adieu, my dear Marcard, love me, 
but do not love me too much *. 
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| te our laft volume, page 456, we 
took notice of the Emperor’s pro- 
ceedings with refpe&t to a fect of 
Deifts ia Bohemia. ‘The following, 
which we think it unneceflary to 
tranflate, is the account of a confe- 
rence held with them by a Proteftant 
ecclefiaftic of Prefburg, extracted 
from the fecond part of the 54th 
Volume of the Univerfal German 
Library. 

‘ Ad normam ergo hujus difpofi 
tionis, anno 1783, die 13. April. 
deduétz funt * * * r2ocirciter Dei- 
ftarum utriufque fexus perfonz, et 
praterea aliqui fic di¢ti ifraélitez, feu 
Chriftiani ad Judaifmum degeneran- 
tes, fub cuftodia militari, quorum 
tamen pofteriorum numerus innotef- 
cere mihi non potuit. Id unum cog- 
novi, iftos numero effe pauciores. 
Commorati hic funt ufque ad diem 
18, April. pofthac autem, eodem mi- 
litari prefidio ftipati, ulterius tranf- 
portati. 

* Die 14 Apr. ut hos homines 
propius poflim cognofcere, fexta ma 
tutina contuli me ad diverforium Au- 
rei Cervi, (erant enim diflocati per 
diverforia) atque obtenta facultate 
hos homines compellandi, duos ex 
ipfis viros, qui inter reliquos dice- 
bantur cultiflimi, ad cubile heri di- 
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verforii habui advocatos, quibufcum 
etiam per unius horae {patium de va- 
tiis ad ftatum religionemque ipforum 
pertinentibus materiis mifcui collo- 
quia. Intrantes una cum decurione 
cubile, falutarunt me more apud Sla- 
vos ufitato: Deg Wam Pan Buh 
dobry’den, quibus ego amici refalu- 
tatis, primum quidem mifere ipfo- 
rum forti indolui, deinde cur ipfos 
alloqui cupiverim, nimirum quum va- 
rii varia de ipfis fpargant in vulgus, 
ut ex proprio ipforum ore cognof- 
cam veritatem, patefeci, denique va- 
rias formavi quettiones, ad quas illi 
ferena fronte atque intrepidi refpon- 

derunt. 
¢ Summa colloquii μας fuit: Ques 
fli. Unde ellis oriundi? Refp. Ex 
Bohemia, Circulo Chrudimenfi, Do- 
minioCefareo Pardubicenfi. Q. Que 
eft veftra religio? R. Deifmus. Q. In 
quo autem ille confitit? R. Quod 
unum veruim omnipotentem Deum cre- 
damus. Q. Quid autem de Chrifto 
ftatuitis? R. Fouifle hominem nobis 
fimilem. Q. Ergo Filium Dei fuiffe 
non creditis? R. Non credimus : 
quia unus Deus Pater eft verus Deus 
et fillum non potuit generare. R. 
Creditifne tamen, Chriftum veftrum 
εἶς Redemptorem? R. Minime. ille 
pro fe ipfo eit paflus et mortuus. 
in 
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Q. Sed.agnofcitis tamen, pium et 
fan€tum Virum fuiffe ? R. Omnino, 
in quantum ab homine poterat ex- 
pectari. Q. Qui ergo tantos cru- 
ciatus & tam atrocem mortem me- 
ruit? R. Si filius Dei fuiffet, non 
fuiffet paffus fe cruci adfigi & occidi. 
Czterum ipfe non defiderat ut plus 
de ipfo quam de alio homine ftatua- 
mus. Ὁ. Atqui illa fuit contra eum 
maxima accufatio, quod filium Dei 
fe dixerit effe. Ideo fententia capi- 
tis ei di@tata. Si hanc confeflionem 
voluiffet revocare, fortaffis defumptus 
fuiffet de cruce. Sed ille conftanter 
ufque ad mortem fe filium Dei effe 
adfeverabat. Ergo vult, ut pro talieum 
habeamus. Hicdefixisinterram capiti- 
bus, nihil refponderunt. Q.Creditifne 
tamen Chriftum ex mortuisrefurrexiffe? 
R. Non credimus. Q. Ergo neque 
noftram futuram refurreGtionem? R. 
Neque hanc. Ideo enim Deus cor- 
pora roftra in morte deftruit & ani- 
mum ex illis educit, ut corpora in 
tereem revertantur. Q. Ergo anime 
immortalitatem tamen admittitis ? R. 
Admittimus, dicet unus alter autem 
addidit: nospoft mortemrenovabimur. 

«0. Admittitifne Divinam Reve- 
lationem? R. Nullam aliam, quam 
ubi fe nobis Deus per opera fua reve- 
Javit. Sine revelatione debet cog- 
nofci. . Ergone Codicem facrum 
rejicitis? R. Non rejicimus, quinimo 
et nos ipfum fape legimus. Q. Cui 
bono autem eft vobis, fi negatis ip- 
fum Divinam Revelationem conti- 
nere? Poffetis eo fecure carere. R. 
Poffemus omnino. Sed tamen ipfo u- 
timur, ubi bene dicit. Szpius enim 
errat, & fibi etiam ter in uno capite 
contradicit Q. Habetifne exempla 
ejufmodi contradi€tionem. R. Ha- 
bemus, e. g. Prophete in vaticiniis 
fibi contradicunt. Chriftus mox di- 
cit fe effe Filium Dei, mox iterum 
filium hominis, & iterum ego et Pa- 
ter unum fumus; duo autem unum 
effe non poffunt.—Ad quz ‘ipforum 
di&a, ego perdile&i inquam amici, 
quam me veftri miferet, quod ita 
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neCtatis vobis difficultates, ubi nulla 
funt. Interim, prouti vobis in ante- 
ceffum fincere declaravi ita et nunc 
repeto, me non venifle, ut vos do- 
ceam, aut vobifcum difputem; fed 
tantum ut vos cognofcam. Si enim 
ad ea, que vos objicitis, folvenda 
vellem excurrere, plus deberemus ha- 
bere temporis. Ad que ill: ita 
omnino.- 

“0. Colitifne Deum? R. Quid- 
ni colimus? Q. Quomodo? R. Can- 
tamus Pfalmos Davidis; prouti & 
unus ipforum unam & alteram ftro- 
pham, ex Pfalmisin Rhytmos Bohe- 
micos redactis, ccepit recitare. Ego 
vero, ne hac recitatione tempus mihi 
eripiat, quero: fi pfalmos Davidis 
amatis & decantatis, quomodo Chri- 
ftum poteltis negare, quum David de 
Chrifto fit vaticinatus ? R. Nos fa- 
cimus in Pfalmis feletum. Cate- 
rum, nihil Vavid & Prophetz fcive- 
runt de Chriflo: fed faltem Chriftus 
et Apoftoli, fi viderunt in aliqua voce 
aut re aliquam fimilitudinem, illam 
ad Chriftum trahebant. Ita & hoc 
non eft verum: Mofem de Chrifto 
fcripfiffe. Nam quando Deut. xviii. 8. 
dicit Proroka Wzwudjm, &&c. ille de 
Chrifto non cogitabat. Hic mifer 
Bohemus integram exegefin hujus 
prophetici di@i confufe copit enar- 
rare, fed retra€tus eft a me fequenti 
gueftione. Q. Ergo vos non eltis 
Chriftiani? R. Imo vero, Q. Atque 
ili non poffunt dici Chriftiani, qui in 
Chriftum non credunt? R. Neque 
nos credimus. Ὁ. Sed eftis tamen 
baptizati: quid ftatuitis de baptif- 
mo? R. Nos nihili facimus. Quid 
enim infans fcit quid cum ipfo aga- 
tur? Nos coaéti fumus baptifma re- 
cipere. Ὁ. Ergo fi in veftra liber- 
tate res foret pofita, curaretifne in- 
fantes veftros baptizandos? R. Non 
curaremus. Ὁ. Atque ita plane non 
eftis Chriftiani, verum Naturaliite. 
R. Nos neque enim Chriftiani fumus, 
neque Naturalifte, verum Deiffe. 
Q. Quis autem vos ita cognomina- 
vit. R. Antehac hoc nomen apud nos 
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nos erat ignotum: fed nunc ita voca- 
mur, guia unum verum Deum credi- 
mus. 

0. Rogo vos, dileGtiffimi, di- 
cite mihi fincere unde has veftras mi- 
rabiles opiniones hauferitis, & quis 
primus inter vos diffeminavit? R. A- 
lii ita funt nati & educati a parenti- 
bus, alii ex Catholicis & Evangelicis, 
Helvetis cum primis, ad nos accef- 
ferunt, & adhuc accedunt. Q. Ef- 
tifne magno numero? ἃ. Multa cen- 
tena, & fortaffis millena capita. Sed 
multi non funt aperte profeffi. Quid 
autem polt noftram afportationem ac- 
tum fit, utrum & alii conftantes per- 
manferint, an vero redierint ad Pon- 
tificios, aut quid agant, nobis non 
conftat. Q. Nonne irrepfit inter vos 
aliquis peregrinus homo, qui vos ita 
turbavit & dementavit? R. Nemo 
plane. Ad que ego: patiamini, 
quzfo, ut meam vobis de hac re con- 
jeGturam promam. Mihi videtur, 
continuas Cleri. Catholici & non- 
nullorum domini prefe€torum vexa- 
tiones atque librorum ademtiones, fu- 
fpeftam vobis Religionem Chriftia- 
nam reddidiffe. Ad hxc unus ex ip- 
fis, ego, inquit, plane hac via factus 
fum Deifta. Ego 14 annis fui E- 
vangelicus. Comparavi mihi impref- 
fos complures evangelicos libros, qui 
tamen continuo mihi eripiebantur. 
Bis etiam S. Biblia magnis meis fu- 
doribus unum exemplar poft aliud 
procurata, mihi funt erepta. Tan- 
dem ergo coepi cogitare: fi tu, De 
mine Deus, permittis ut mihi continua 
mei libri adimantur, ergo non vis ut 
ego te ex libris colam, fed faltim ex 
ratione; ergo fa&tus {um Deifta. 

« Q. Quando autem vos aperte pro 
Deiftis declariftis? R. Quidam no- 
ftrim illico poft publicatam Toleran- 
tiam. Q. Atqui in illa Tolerantia 
folis Auguit. & Helv. Conf. Prote- 
ftantibus ὃς Grezcis non unitis liber- 
tas Religionis conceditur? R. No- 
bis initio in genere tantum per domi- 
nium publicabatur, liberum effe cuivis 
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Religionem quam velit confiteri. Dein- 
de obtinebamus feriptam brevem Re- 
folutionem ; fed & in illa /ibertas in 
genere promittebatur Denique tarde 
jam accepimus impreffam, in qua ille 
limitationes exprimebantur Ego tae 
men, pergit porro unus ipforum, a- 
fcendi Wiennam ad Czfarem, & pro 
libero Religionis noftre exercitio 
inftiti Q. Quid autem Cefar? R. 
Veftris quidem confcientiis, inquit, 
nolo vim inferre, fed hujufmodi ta- 
men novam periculofam feétam in 
meis bonis non poffum tolerare ; vos 
videritis. Q. Audio preter vos e- 
tiam alteram aliqaam Fudaizantem 
fefiam {urrexifle in Bohemia? R. 
Omnino, prouti & nobifcum funt a- 
liqui hujus fete viri & femine ex- 
portati. Vocantur autem Jfratlite. 
Q. Quid autem hoc eft hominum ge- 
nus? R. Volunt εἴπ Judzi & ad 
prefcriptum Legis Mofaice vivere, 
circumcidere, & fuilla carne abfti- 
nere, Sabbatha celebrare & alia. Sed 
iftos Cefar non poteft tolerare, guia 
non poffunt effe milites, & bisinfeptima- 
na deberent feriari. Q. Recipiunt 
ne ifti facrum Codicem? R. Reci- 
piunt Vetus Teftam. Novo rejeéto. 
Q. Ergo ifti credunt Mofem & pro- 
phetas de Chriflo εἴϊε vaticinatos, 
quem fortaffis etiam cum Judzis ex- 
pectant? R. Omnino. Q. Quid 
autem vos? R. Nos faltem nataram 
fequimur. Quevis ftella in ceelo ha- 
bet propriam fuam naturam, & pa- 
riter quivis homo in terra. Hominis 
autem natura cum ftellz ejus natura 
concordat. 

‘ Hac circiter erant ultima: inte- 
rim, dum ego explicare ipfis ccepif- 
fem quam illi miferi fint homines, 
cum’ ex una parte quidem nihil fere 
credant, ex altera autem parte ita 
fint creduli & fuperftitiofi, ut putent 
inter hominis & ftellarum naturam, 
aliquam arcanam fympathiam dari: 
audita eft hora feptima, qua mihi ad 
preces publicas erat eundum. Com- 
mendatis ergo ipfis gratie Divine di- 
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cefli, & illi quoque mihi bene preca- 
ti, ad fuos redierunt. 

* Czterum, ego de his hominibus 
plane non dubito, poffe ipfos a craflis 
fuis erroribus reduci, fi prudens & 
‘pia accederet inftitutio. De fic 

diGis Ifraelitis plura referre poteft 
Ven. *** gui occafionem hos com- 

ellandi habuit. Summa, uti re- 
Pt, ed redit, homines effe a Chrifti 
etiam nomine alienos, et qui initio 
ne refponfo quidem dignati eum 
-funt. Defiderare ipfos cum Judzis 


circumcifionem, expeGtare Mefliam, 
Hierofolymis regnaturum, & que a- 
lia fuat hujus generis. 
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* De horum origine, fi quis con, 
jeturis locus eft, fic fentio. Vixe- 
runt miferi in Bohemia Fudeis pere 
mixti, aut in horum vicinitate. Per 
clerum detinebantur in cecitate, adi- 
mebantur ipfis libri, Codicis Sacri, 
Nova Teflamenta, Judzis interim 
Mofem εἰ Prophetas fuofque alios 
Rabbinicos libras fecur? legentibus. 
Ubi res veniebat ad Colloquia, quid- 
ni hi miferi Chriftiani vincebantur ? 
Accedebat Odium cleri et fuperfli- 
tionis quo magis, quam Evangelio 
Jefu Chrifti urgebantur. Inde a, 
verfatio ab ipfa Chriftiana Religione 
atque ad Judaifmum defeétio.’ 
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S we have given tranflations 

of fome of the moft intereft- 
ing paflages in the travels of Pro- 
feflor Pallas and Dr Gmelin, and 
perhaps may give more, we think it 
neceflary to infert the following 
anecdotes of thefe two learned tra- 
vellers. 


᾿ Tue prefent learned and eminent 
paturalift and traveller, Dr Pallas of 
Peterfburgh, is fon of Simon Pallas, 
profeffor of furgery at Berlin, and firft 
furgeon of the Charity Hofpital in 
that city. Simon Pallas, the father, 
made himfelf known among the wri- 
ters of phyfic, by a Treatife on the 
Operations of Surgery, publifhed in 
‘1763; and by a Supplement to it, 
On the Difeafes of the Bowels, in 
47703 in which year he died at the 
age of feventy-fix. 

‘Peter Simon Pallas, the fon, was 
born in 1731, and probably recei- 
ved the early part of his education at 
Berlin; but in the year 1750 he 
‘was fent to Gottingen, to ftudy un- 
der the celebrated Haller, to whom 
he was ftrongly recommended by Dr 
Mechel, the colleague of his father 
at Berlin, and profeffor of anatomy. 


He afterwards purfued his ftudies 
in Holland, and, in the year 1760, 
took his degree of Doétor of phy- 
fic at Leyden ; on which occafion he 
wrote a very ingenious treatife under 
the title of Difertatio inauguralis de 
infefis viventibus intra viventia. In 
this traé&t the author appears to have 
taken great pains to diftinguifh thefe 
noxious animals ; and has with fin- 
gular accuracy defcribed, particu- 
larly, thofe worms which are found 
in the human body. 

The talents of the author proba- 
bly recommended him very early to 
the favour and patronage of the ce- 
lebrated Gaubius, at that time prin- 
cipal profeffor of phyfic at Leyden; 
and through his recommendation and 
intereft, he feems to have obtained a 
fertlement at the Hague, where we 
find him in 1766, when he publith- 
ed a much-efteemed work under the 
title of Elenchus Zoophytorum. 

The attention which Dr Pallas 
had beftowed on the Zoophytes, or 
animal-plants, in the inveltigation 
of the worms which infeft the human 
body, and particularly the uncom- 
mon nature of the tenia, or tape- 
worm, as he acknowledges, feems ta 

have 
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have led him into this line of natu- 
ral fcience, and in which he has 
fhown a great degree of accuracy 
and furprifing induftry. In this 
work, which is printed in o€avo, 
Pp- 451, after having treated on the 
nature of thefe ambiguous kinds of 
animals in a general way, and given 
the various opinions of authors, re- 
lating to the place they ought to 
hold in the Syftem of Nature, he de- 
fcribes, from his own infpeétion, 
more than 270 {pecies of thofe worms 
and animalcules, which are known 
under the various names of, polypes, 
corals, madrepores, corallines, fea- 
pens, ‘enxia or tape-worm, fponges, 
fea-fans, &c. 

The free accefs which he had to 
the mufeum of the Prince of O- 
range, and other curious colleétions 
in Holland, enabled him to enrich 
his work with a defcription of a 
great variety of thefe produétions, 
which were brought from both In- 
dies. He has defcribed each fpecies 
at large, and given it a new name 
chara¢teriftic of its real diftin&ions: 
and what efpecially increafes the 
value of his work, he has, with 
wonderful induftry, extricated, as 
far as poflible, the fynonyms of for- 
mer authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern ; thus rendering his book high- 
ly ufeful to thofe who are curious 
in this branch of natural hiltory. 

That our author’s charaéter as a 
man of fcience muft have been well 
eftablithed, even before the publica- 
tion of this book, may fairly be in- 
ferred from his being ele€ted mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London, 
on the 7th of June 1764, and of 
the Imperial Academy before that 
time. 

It is probable that the credit of 
thefe works occafioned the removal 
of the author to his native city, 
where he was relident in 1767 3 and 
in the fame year he was invited by 
the Emprefs of Ruflia to accept the 
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profefforthip of natural hiftory δέ 
Peterfburgh ; and was, at the fame 
time, made infpe&tor of the mu- 
feum. 

The fovereigns of Ruffia had «Ὁ 
various times deputed learned and 
fkilful men to vifit the moft diftant 
provinces of their vaft empire, with 
a view to enlarge the bounds of 
feience, and extend the knowledge 
of ufeful arts among the natives. A- 
bout the time of our author’s efta- 
blifhment at Peterfburgh, two of 
thefe expeditions had been plauned : 
Dr S. Gmelin had the condu& of 
of one ; and Pallas was placed εἰ the 
head of the other, with Meffrs / alls, 
Lepekin, and Guldenftaedt, as his 
affociates. 

Mr Pallas quitted Peterfburgh ia 
the month of June «768, paffed thro” 
Mofcow, Volodimer, Kafimof, Mu-« 
rom, Arfamas, to Cafan; and, ha- 
ving examined great part of that 
province, wintered at Simbirfk. From 
thence he departed in March of the 
following year, and penetrated thro” 
Samara and Orenburgh, as far as 
Gurief, a {mall Ruffian fortrefs, fi- 
tuated at the mouth of the river 
Yaic or Ural. There he examined 
the confines of Calmuc Tartary, and 
the neighbouring fhores of the Ca- 
fpian; and, returning through the 
province of Orenburgh, he pafied 
the fecond winter at Ufa. After fevee 
ral expeditions in the adjacent parte 
of that province, he left Ufa on the 
16th of May 1770; profecuted hi 
route through the Uralian mountains 
toCatharininburgh; vifited the mines 
of that diftri&, proceeded to Tche+ 
liabinfk, a {mall fortrefs in the gos 
vernment of Orenburgh ; and in Dee 
cember made an excurfion as far as 
Tobolk. The next year he was 
employed in traverfing the Altas 
Mountains, in tracing the courfe of 
the Irtifi up to Omfk and Kolyvan; 
where, having infpeéted the celebras 
ted filver. mines, he made for Tomi, 
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αἱ Krafnoyarfk, a town upon the 
Yeniféi. In that place, fituated only 
in the 56th degree of north latitude, 
the cold was fo intenfe, that the 
learned profeffor was witnefs to the 
natural freezing of quickfilver; which 
curious phenomenon he has minutely 
defcribed. 

From Krafnoyarfk he iffued on the 
qth of March 1772, and proceeded 
by Irkutfk, and acrofs the lake Bai- 
kal to Udinfk, Selenkinfk, and Kiak- 
ta, where the trade between Ruffia 
and China is principally carried on. 
Having penetrated into that part of 
Dauria which is fituated in the 
fouth-eaftermoft part of Siberia, he 
journeyed between the rivers Ingoda 
and Argoon, at no great diftance 
from the Amoor; thence tracing the 
lines which feparate the Ruffian em- 
pire from the Mongol hordes depen- 
dent upon China, he returned to 
Selenginfk, and again wintered at 
Krafnoyarfk. 

In the fummer of 1773, he vifited 
Tara, Yaitfk, and Aftracan; and 
concluded that year’s route at Tza- 
ritzin, a town upon the Volga; from 
whence he continued his journey in 
the enfuing fpring, and arrived at 
Peterfburgh on the 3oth of July 1774, 
after an abfence of fix years. 

The account of this extenfive and 
interefting tour was publifhed by Mr 
Pallas, in three parts, containing 
2004 pages, in five volumes in quar- 
to, and has greatly contributed to 
extend his fame and eftablifh his 
character. - 

‘The author, in this valuable work 
(written in the German language), 
has entered into a geographical and 
topographical defeription of the pro- 
vinces, towns, and villages, which 
he vifited in his tour, accompanied 
with an accuraté account of their an- 
tiquities, hiftory, produ@ions, and 
commerce ; he has difcriminated 
many of the tribes who wander over 
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the various diftriéts, and near the 
confines of Siberia; and detailed, 
with peculiar precifion, their cu- 
ftoms, manners, and languages: he 
has alfo rendered his travels invalu- 
able to the naturalift, from the many 
important difcoveries in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
with which he has enriched the 
{cience of natural hiftory. 

In the fame year in which this au- 
thor printed his Elenchus Zoophyto- 
rum, he alfo put forth a treatife, un- 
der the title of Mifcellanea Zoologica 
quibus nove imprimis atque obfcure 
Animalum fpecies defcribuntur et ob- 
fervationibus iconibufque illuftrantar. 
Hage Comm. pp. 118. with four- 
teen copper-plates. This work is 
in a great meafure incorporated into 
a fubfequent publication, made the 
next year on his return to Berlin, 
entitled Spicilegia Zoologica; and 
which has been continuedin numbers, 
or fafciculi, at uncertain periods, un- 
til 1780, when the fourteenth was 
delivered. It contains, befide the 
letter- prefs, feventy-two plates, and 
has reflected the higheft credit up- 
on the author, as a moft careful 
obferver and cirtic in zoology: it 
comprehends a rich magazine of 
knowledge for future writers, not 
only from the great number of new 
animals difcovered in confequence of 
his travels through the Ruffian em- 
pire, but alfo from a vatt fund of 
new obfervations on thofe before 
known, and particularly from the 
light he has thrown upon the defcent 
of feveral of the domefticated kinds, 
the origin of which had been hither- 
to involved in the utmoft obfcurity. 
The writings of ‘count Buffon, the 
illuftrious French zoologift, amply 
teftify the labours of Pallas in the 
fupplementary volumes: and our 
own excellent writer on the fame fub- 
je&, Mr Pennant, makes frequent 
acknowledgements of his obligations 
to the fame fource, particularly for 
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his new edition of the Synopfis of 
Quadrupeds, having received from 
Mr Pallas confiderable additions and 
correCtions communicated in a long 
feries of letters. 

In June 1777 the learned profeffor 
read before the academy of Peterf- 
burgh, in a meeting at which the 
King of Sweden was prefent, a Dif- 
fertation on the Formation of Moun- 
tains, and the Changes which this 
Globe has undergone, more particu- 
larly as it appears in the Ruffiaa Em- 
pire. This curious treatife, written 
in the French tongue, was printed 
at St Peterfburgh ; and a tranflation 
of it is given by Mr Tooke in his 
Roffia Illuftrata. 

In 1778 he publithed Nove Spe- 
cies Quadrupedum ε Glirium ordine. 
This performance, printed at Erlang 
in quarto, contains 388 pages and 
twenty-feven plates, and defcribes 
the numbers of the rat genus, and 
their anatomy. 

In 17%1 he brought out Exumera- 
tio Plantarum qua in horto Procopii 
ἃ Demidof Mofcud vigent ; (Pet. oc- 
tavo.) or Catalogue of the plants in 
Mr Demidof’s Gardens at Mofcow ; 
and in the fame year he gave to the 
public two volumes, in octavo, of an 
interefting work in the German 
tongue, called Neue Nordifche Bey- 
trage, &c. or New Northern Col- 
le€tions on various fubje&ts of Geo- 
graphy, Natural Hiftory, and A- 
griculture; which, amongft other 
differtations, contain a great number 
by himfelf. 

in 1782 he put forth two /a/ciculi, 
or numbers, of Jcones Infe@arum, 
praf-rtim Rufie, Siberiaque peculia- 
rium, &c.-quarto, Erlang; or Fi- 
gures of Infets, principally of thofe 
which are peculiar to Ruffia and Si- 
beria, accompanied with defcrip- 
tions and illuitrations. Thefe two 
numbers treat of the fcarabei, cur- 
culiones, tenebriones, bupefires, me- 
loedes, cerambyces, with fix plates, 
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containing coloured figures of 180 in- 
fe&s of thofe genera. σε 

For fome time pat he has been 
employed in the arrangement and 
publication of a {plendid work, which 
18. carried on at the Emprefs’s ex- 
pence, and is to contain the entire 
botany of the Ruffian empire. A 
part of it has been publifhed, and 
fome account of it given in the £- 
din. Mag. Vol. 1]. p. 58. He is 
alfo at prefent engaged in another 
very extenfive work, On the Origin 
and Affinity of Languages. For his 
own account of which, fee Edin. 
Mag. Vol. IL. p. 262. 

It cannot but be pleafing to the 
lovers of {cience to be informed, that 
Mr Pallas has been lately diftinguifh- 
ed with a mark of Imperial favour, 
being appointed a member of the 
Board of Mines, with an additional 
appointment of L.200 per annum. 

Dr Samvet Gmetin, profeffor 
at Tubingen, and afterwards mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh, commenced 
his travels in June 17683 and ha- 
ring traverfed the provinces of Mof- 
cow, Voronetz, New Ruffia, Azof, 
Cafan, and Aftracan, he vifited, in 
the years 1770 and 1771, the diffe. 
rent harbours of the Cafpian ; and 
examined with peculiar attention 
thofe parts of the Perfian provinces 
which border upon that fea, of which 
he has given a circumftantial account 
in the three firft volumes of his tra- 
vels. A@uated by a zeal for ex- 
tending his obfervationg, he attemp- 
ted to pafs through the weftern pro- 
vinces of Perfia, which are in a per- 
petual ftate of warfare, and infeited 
by numerous banditti. 

Upon this expedition he quitted, 
in the month of April 1772, Ein- 
zillee, a {mall trading place in Ghi- 
lan, upon the fouthern fhore of the 
Cafpian; and, on account of many 
difficulties and dangers, did not, un- 
til the 2d of December 1773, reach 
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Sallian, a town fituated upon the 
mouth of the river Koor. From 
thence he proceeded to Baku and 
Kuba, in the province of Shirvan, 
where he met with a friendly recep- 
tion from Ali Feth Khan, the fove- 
reign of that diftri@. After he had 
been joined by twenty Uralian cof- 
facs, and when he was only four 
days journey from the Rufffan for- 
trefs Kiflar, he and his companions 
were, on the sth of February 1774, 
arrefted by order of Uimei Khan, a 
petty Tartar prince, through whofe 
territories he was obliged to pafs. 
Uiméi urged as a pretence for this 
arreft, that thirty vears ago feveral 
families had cfcaped from his domi- 
nions, and had found an afylum in 
the Roffian territories ; adding, that 
Gmelin fhould not be releafed until 
thefe families were reftored. The 
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profeffor was removed from prifon to 
prifon; and at length, wearied out 
with continued perfecutions, he ex- 
pired on the 27th of July at Ach- 
met-Kent, a village of Mount Cau- 
cafus ; his death was occafioned part- 
ly by vexation for the lofs of feveral 
papers and collections, and partly by 
diforders contracted from the fa- 
tigues of his long journey. Some 
of his papers had been fent to Kif- 
lar during his imprifonment ; and 
the others were not without great 
difficulty refeued from the hands of 
τὸς barbarian who had detained him 
in captivity. The arrangement of 
thefe papers, which will forma fourth 
volume of his travels, was at firf 
configned to the care of Gulden- 
ftaedt ; but upon his death hag been 
transferred to Mr Pallas. 


a el ἐαραααδδραημασακαναι.------- - --- 


Hiftory of the Misfortunes of the Princefs ἸΑσοβα of Haynault *, 


A Fortunate marriage, and the 
law of fucceffion in thefe pro- 
vinces, gave Flanders, Brabant, and 
Limburg to the Houfe of Burgun- 
dy: Namur and Luxumburg were 
obtained by purchafe: Haynault was 
acquired by a title lefs honourable 
and juft ; and hiltory prefents an in- 
teretting relation in recording the 
misfortunes of the Princefs Jacoba 
of Haynault. 

Nature had beftowed her faireft 
gifts on this Princefs—rare beauty, 
a f{prightly and penetrating genius, 
with frmnefs and refolution beyond 


her fex; and Fortune promifed to 
her in her youth a brilliant deftiny. 
Her father, William Count of Hay- 
nault, was alfo Count of Holland, 
Zeland, and Friefland. ‘The only 
daughter of the Count of Hay- 
nault, and the heirefs of his States, 
Jacoba derived alfo no {mall luftre 
from the great families to which 
fhe was related. Her father was 
defcended from the illultrious Houfe 
of Bavaria +: her mother, Marga- 
ret of Burgundy, was the fifter of 
John Duke of Burgundy, Count of 
Flanders and Artois, whofe family, 

ς now 


* From Sketches of the Netherlands, by yom Shaw. A performance which furnifhes both 
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amufement and inftruction, and fhows 
well informed mind. 


author to be a man of found obfervation, and a 
Ic is divitled into fifteen fections; the titles of which are the folluwe 


ing : Introduction general view of the hiftory of the Auftrian Netherlands, fince the 

of Charlemagne; conftitution of Brabant; Auftrian provinces, and their union under 
Houfe of Burgundy; commerce ; manufactures; citics; agriculture; neighbouring ftates ; 
religion ; letters, arts, &c.; Jacoba, Countefs of Haynault; Charles the Bold, Duke of Bure 
gundy; Albert and Ifabella; conclufion. 8vo, 5s. 


+ On account of her defcent from this family, this Princefs.is often named by the Fle. 


mith writers Faccha van Bayerent, Jacoba of 
Englith copy, he is named Facgueline, 


varia, By the French writers, whom the 
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now feated in the Netherlands, be- 
gan to acquire great confideration in 
thefe provinces, and whofe younger 
brother Antony had been called to 
reign in Brabant. But the ill fate of 
Jacoba had decreed, that in thefe 
great families, to which fhe was by 
blood fo nearly related, fhe fhould 
find her moft bitter enemies. 

At the age of fifteen, Jacoba, 
while her father was yet alive, was 
married to the young Duke of Tou- 
raine, little advanced in years be- 
yond herfelf, the fecond fon of 
Charles VI. King of France. By 
this marriage, Fortune feemed to 
prepare for the Princefs a high exal- 
tation. In a few months after the 
marriage, the Duke of Touraine, 
by the death of his elder brother, 
became Dauphin, and the ambition 
of Jacoba was flattered with the pro- 
{pect of tharing the throne of France. 
But this bright expeGtation foon va- 
nifhed. The Dauphin, her hufband, 
in the fecond year of his marriage 
was taken off by a fudden death, not 
without fufpicion that poifon had 
been fecretly adminiftered to him by 
his unnatural mother, [fabella of Ba- 
varia, well known by her crimes in 
the hiftory of France. 

The death of this young Prince 
was the beginning of the misfortnnes 
which Jacoba was deftined to prove 
from marriage. The death of the 
Count of Haynault followed foon 
after that of the Dauphin; and Ja- 
coba, by the death of her father, fuc- 
ceeded to his dominions of Hay- 
nault, Holland, Zeland, and Frief- 
land. ‘The care of providing a fuit- 
able marriage for his daughter, a wi- 
dow at fo early an age, and the hei- 
refs of fo many States, had engaged 
the thoughts of the Count of Hay- 
nault before his death ; and he had 
recommended to her choice her kinf- 
man the young Duke of Brabant, 
who was alfo fprung from the Houfe 
gf Burguady, and whofe dominions, 
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bordering on Holland and Haynault, 
were fo happily fituated to be united 
with her own. Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, the mother of Jacoba, with- 
ing the alliance with a Prince of her 
own houfe, folicited her daughter 
to comply with the laft requeft of her 
father ; and the Princefs, at the age 
of eighteen, confented to give her 
hand tothe Duke of Brabant. But 
this unhappy marriage, to which Ja- 
coba had yiclded more from defe- 
rence to her parents, and from rea- 
fons of ftate, than from her’ own ine 
clination, proved the principal caufe 
of her misfortunes. John Duke of 
Brabant, the fon of Antony Duke 
of Brabant, who had been flain, not 
long before, fighting in the fields of 
Agincourt againft Henry V. of Eng- 
land, was in the eighteenth year of 
his age at the time of his marriage ; 
a prince of a narrow underftand- 
ing, of a feeble conftitution, and 
little fuited to gain the affe€tions of 
a princefs of the f{prightly chara@ey 
of Jacoba. 

An occafion foon prefented itfelf, 
that difplayed the weaknefs of the 
Duke of Brabant, and the fuperior 
genius of the Princefs. John of Ba- 
varia, the uncle of Jacoba, a tur- 
bulent and ambitious Prince, upon a 
vain title afferted his right to Hol- 
land and Haynault; and, feconded 
by a difaffe€ted party in Holland, 
made fo great a progrefs in that pro- 
vince, that it was found neceffary to 
oppofe him by arms. In that war, 
Jacoba, who poffefled valour and 
martial prowefs, of which examples 
in that age were not few among the 
fofter fex, took the field at the head 
of her troops of Haynault, and, by 
her undaunted fpirit, animated them 
to fignal a&s of bravery ; whilft the 
Duke of Brabant, by his unwarlike 
character, fpread dejection among 
his troops of Brabant, and rendered 
the fucceffes of the Princefs fruitlefs 
and of no effec. At length, that 

he 
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he might hide his: fhame, he drew 
his forces away ἔγο Holland, com- 
manding Jacoba to follow him into 
Brabant; and an inglorious peace, 
wpon difadvantageous terms, was 
concluded with John of Bavaria. 

If Jacoba had reafon to be dif- 
pleafed at the little ardour that the 
Duke had fhown in the defence of 
her dominions, his condu& after- 
wards tended {till more to alienate 
her. Negleting the Princefs, he e- 
firanged himfeclf from her company, 
purfuing mean pleafures, and yield- 
ing to the guidance of unworthy fa- 
vourites. To the negle& of the 
Princefs he added harfhnefs and ill 
wlage, difmiffing from her perfon 
her women that had accompanied her 
from Haynault, and in other inilan- 
ces treating her with contumely. 
The contempt that Jacoba had be 
fore entertained of her hufband was 
now changed into refentment ; and, 
liftening to her anger, fhe took the 
refolution of departing from her 
hufband and from Brabant, and of 
retiring into her own country of 
Haynault. 

Jacoba, inthe full luftre of her beau- 
ty, had attained only the twentieth 
year when fhe withdrew herfelf from 
her hufband. Inclined to the tender- 
nefs of love, and capable of feeling 
that paffion in all its ardour, the had 
proved a fevere difappointment in 
her union with the Duke of Brabant, 
and fhe now thought only of diffol- 
ving an union that had been to her 
fo unhappy. A reafon was not want- 
ing in the nearnefs of blood between 
her and the Duke of Brabant ; and 
this reafon had been thought fo pow- 
erful an objection to the marriage, 
that the Pope Martin V. who gave 
the permiffion to marry, had at one 
time, on account of the nearnefs of 
blood, revoked that difpenfation, 
which he afterwards granted. While 
Jacoba fought to annul her marriage 


with the Duke of Brabant, the caft , 
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her eyes on a Prince who feemed more 
worthy of her affetion. 

Henry V. King of England, at 
this time waged thofe wars begun by 
Edward III. that were fo fatal to 
France. The courfe of the war had 
led this Prince to the borders of the 
Low Countries, and the frontier of 
Artois had been the fcene of his 
fplendid victory of Agincourt. A- 
mong the princes and nobles of Eng- 
land that attended Henry in this 
war, the Princefs Jacoba had feen 
and diftinguifhed the youngeft bro- 
ther of the King, Humphry Duke 
of Glocefter, whofe name is fo well 
known in the Englith ftory; a prince 
at this time in the flower of his age, 
handfome, {prightly, brave, and en- 
dowed with all thofe qualities that 
might gain the heart of the Princefs. 
In an union with this accomplifhed 
Prince, Jacoba hoped that fhe might 
find that happinefs which fhe had 
fought in vain with the Duke of 
Brabant. The Duke of Gloucefter, 
on his part, was neither infenfible to 
the charms of Jacoba, nor unmoved 
by the profpect which opened itfelf 
to his ambition, in the poffeffion of a 
Princefs the fovereign of fo many 
ftates. hus mutually attracted, Ja- 
coba and the Duke of Glocefter flat- 
tered themfelves, that they might 
prevail upon the Pope to annul the 
former marriage of Jacoba with the 
Duke of Brabant ; the more eafily, 
that the church was at this time rent 
by a fchiim, and that Pope Mar- 
tin V. found a competitor for the 
Papal throne in Benedi& Xili. But 
whilit the uke and the Princefs in- 
dulged the hope, that their marriage 
might be eafily effe&ted, a powerful 
obitacle to their union arofe in the 
kinfman of Jacoba, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy and 
Count of Flander. and Artois, had 
lately fucceeded to thefe dominsons 
by the death of his father John, flain 
Ἄ at 
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at Montereau by the contrivance of 
the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Charles VII. Philip, poffeffed of e- 
minent talents, nourifhed an ambi- 
tious mind, and, already mafter of 
ample domains in the Netherlands, 
fought to augment his power in that 
country. The fair inheritance of 
his kinfwoman, the Priacefs of Hay- 
nault, prefented an obje& to which 
the ambition of this Prince afpired; 
and he had ftudied to draw advan 

tage to himfelf by fomenting troubles 
in her ftates. For this purpofe he 
had formed a league with John of 
Bavaria, and had fecretly aided him 
in his enterprifes in Holland. As he 
indulged the hope that no progeny 
would arife from the bed of the 
Duke of Brabant, he had not been 
much moved by the marriage of Ja- 
coba to that Prince, and he had af- 
terwards heard with fatisfaction of 
the variance that had taken place be- 
tween that ill-afforted pair; but he 
was greatly alarmed when he learned 
the new engagements that the Prin- 
cefs had formed with the Duke of 
Glocefter, and refolved to employ all 
his efforts to prevent their intended 
union. With this view, whilft he 
applied himfelf to oppofe the fuit 
of Jacoba to the Papal See, he alfo 
made warm reprefentations againft 
this marriage to King Henry and 
the Englifh court, where he juftly 
poffeffed much influence. England 
had been indebted for a great part of 
her triumphs over France to the aid 
of the Houfe of Burgundy; and her 
future fucceffes in that war depend- 
ed much on the affiftance of that 
powerful Houfe. The refentment 
that Philip had conceived againtt the 
Dauphin, on account of the affaffi- 
nation of his father, now bound him 
in firm amity with England; and it 
was of much moment that no juft 
caufe of offence fhould be given to 
this Prince, by which this bond of 
union might be weakened. ‘The in- 
fluence which Philip pofleffed in the 
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Englith court was alfo augmented by 
his affinity tothe Duke of Bedford, 
the fecond brother of the King, 2 
brave and accomplifhed prince, to 
whom he had given his fifter Annein 
Marriage 

But the eppofition, though pow- 
erful, of the Duke of Burgundy, did 
not hinder the Princefs Jacoba and 
the Duke of Glocetter from the ac- 
complifhment of their purpofe. The 
Princefs paffled over into England, 
where fhe was well entertained by the 
King and the ἔπ court, and 
where fhe married the Duke of Glo- 
cefter. And that a Papal fanction’ 
might not be wanting, a fentence 
was foon after procured from Bene- 
di& XIIf. by which her former 
marriage was annulled, and her mar- 
riage with the Duke of Glocefter was 
eftablifhed. Fortuae now feemed to 
{mile on Jacoba, and with an ami- 
able Prince fhe tafted a happinefs 
that fhe had not before experienced. 
The Duke of Glocefter took the 
title of Count of Haynault, Hol- 
land, and Zeland, and a large part 
of the Netherlands feemed deftined 
to the {way of an Englith Prince. 
After fome time, the Duke, accom- 
panied by a body of Englith troops, 
pafled over with the Princefs into 
Haynault, to take poffeffion of the 
dominions that he now claimed by 
the title of his marriage. 

But the felicity of Jacoba was of 
no long duration, and fhe was fooa 
to prove the ill effe&ts of nuptials too 
precipitately contraéted. The Duke 
of Burgundy, now full of refent- 
ment, inveighing feverely againft the 
light condu& of Jacoba, and com- 
plaining loudly of the wrong that 
was done to the Duke of Brabant, 
joined his troops to thofe of that 
Prince, and a powerful army advan- 
ced into Haynault to oppofe the 
Duke of Glocefter, The force of the 
Duke of Glocefter was not able to 
withftand the comb:ned army of Bur- 
gundy and Brabant, and a flaughter 
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was made of a great part of the Eng- 
lifh troops at Braine in Haynault. 
Letters of mutual accufation and de- 
fiance now pafied between the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Glocefter, and δ' 
day was appointed for the fingle 
combat of thefe princes. Whilft by 
this defiance,-which yet in the end 
took no effe&, a fufpenfion of arms 
is produced, the Duke of Glocefter 
took that occafion of returning into 
England, that he might colle& a lar- 
ger force. ‘The Princefs had at firft 
determined to accompany him thi- 
ther ; but, won by the prayers of the 
citizens of Mons, who gave folemn 
affurances that they would defend 
her during the abfence of the Duke, 
fhe confented to remain in Haynault, 
and to fix her abode at Mons. She 
had foon caufe to repent of this too 
eafy compliance. No fooner had the 
Duke of Glocefter departed, than 
the Duke of Burgundy applied all 
his efforts to feduce the people of 
Haynault from their duty to their 
fovereign, and in particular to gain 
the city of Mons, In this he fuc- 
ceeded too well; and the Princefs, 
betrayed by the citizens of Mons, in 
whom fhe had trufted, and finding 
no fuccour from the Duke of Glo- 
cefter, to whom fhe conveyed her 
griefs in a letter written from her 
« falfe and traitorous city of Mons*,’ 
as fhe ftyles that place, was compel- 
led to furrender herfelf to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and was by him con- 
dué&ted a prifoner to his city of Ghent 
in Flanders. 

The courage of Jacoba did not for- 
fake her in this dittrefs. Difguifing 
herfelf in man’s apparel, and paffing 
through the ftreets of Ghent by 
night, fhe found means to efcape in- 
to her province of Holland, where 
fhe was glady received by that party 
which remained faithful to her inte- 
refts. Here the found herfelf at the 
head of numerous forces, and gave 
an overthrow to her difaffeted fub- 
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jets in that province. The Duke of 
Burgundy, to whom John of Bava- - 
tia had now bequeathed his pre- 
tended right to the States of Jaco- 
ba, alarmed at the fuccefs of the 
Princefs, advanced with his army in- 
to Holland. While Jacoba oppofes 
a brave refiftance to this Prince, the 
Duke of Glocefter folicits frefh fuc- 
cours in England, where he was re- 
tarded by many obftacles. Henry V. 
was now dead, and the crowns of 
England and of France had defcended 
to his infant fon, Henry VJ. a prince 
born to an unhappy deftiny ; and a 
troubled minority ufhered in an un- 
fortunate reign. Though the Duke 
of Glocefter was now advanced to a 
high rank, and poffeffed popular 
qualities, yet the found the Englith 
court little difpofed to fupport his 
pretenfionsin Haynault with warmth. 
The ftrife between the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Glocefter had greatly 
interrupted the fucceffes of Eng- 
land, in the war that fhe waged in 
France. The Duke of Bedford, knit 
in affinity with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and now appointed Regent in 
France, was folicitous that the whole 
force of England fhould be employed 
againft that kingdom. The ambi- 
tious Beauford, bifhop and afier- 
wards cardinal of Winchefter, fought 
to thwart the views of the Duke of 
Glocefter, from the hatred which he 
entertained againft the Duke, and 
which did not terminate but with 
the life of that Prince. At length, 
after many delays, an Englith force 
was obtained, and, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Fitzwalter, was 
fent into Holland, to the aid of the 
Princefs of Haynault. But this force 
was too weak to effect the intended 
purpofe, and, foon after its landing 
on the fhore of Holland, was attack- 
ed by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
after a fharp confli@ overthrown, the 
Lord Fitzwalter efcaping with diffi- 
culty to his fhips. 

The 
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The defeat οὗ the Englith army 
was a fevere difappointment to the 
hopes of Jacoba, and other difafters 
foon followed. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy failed not to improve his vic- 
tory ; and whilit he purfued with vi- 
gour his fucceffes in arms, he alfo, 
by his arts and addrefs, drew away the 
provinces of Jacoba more and more 
from theirfovereign. Martin V. trium- 
phant over his rival Benedict XILE. 
and obfequious to Philip, iffued at the 
fame time a bull, by which the mar- 
riage of Jacoba with the Duke of 
Glocefter was annulled, and her firft 
marriage with the Duke of Brabant 
was confirmed: a fevere claufe was 
added, by which the Princefs was 
reftrained from marrying the Duke 
of Glecefter, even if fhe fhould be- 
come a widow by the death of the 
Duke of Brabant; an event which, 
from the ill health of that Prince, 
feemed not far diftant. But the blow 
that imprinted the deepeft wound on 
the mind of Jacoba, was the incon- 
itancy of the Duke of Glocefter. ‘That 
Prince, from a compliance, as he 
pretended, with the counfels of his 
brother and the Duke of Bedford, 
bat more from that unworthy paffion 
which he entertained for Eleanor 
Cobham, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, and whofe pride wrought his 
thame, now declared his purpofe of 
ieparating himfelf from the Princefs 
of Haynault, and of yielding entire 
obedience to the mandate of Martin 
the Pope. Deferted by her fubjeés, 
forfaken by the ungrateful Duke of 
Glocetter, preiled by the armies of 
Philip, the unfortunate Jacoba, after 
many exertions of a noble and valo- 
rous fpirit, was obliged to yield to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and to fub- 
mit to thofe harfh terms that he now 
preferibed. The tenor of thefe terms 
was fuch as fufficiently declared the 
fecret ambition by which that Prince 
had been fo long actuated. By the 
firft article it was ftipulated, that all 
the dominions of Jacoba were to be 
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governed by Philip, who was to rule 
in them by the title of her Licute- 
nant. A fecond article, not lefs ni- 
gorous; was impofed on the Princefs, 
now a widow by the death of the 
Duke of Brabant, that fhe fhould 
not be at liberty to contraé& any fu- 
ture marriage without the confent of 
the States of her provinces and of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Jacoba had not exceeded her twen- 
ty-feventh year, when the was obli- 
ged to fubmit to thefe hard laws, 
Yielding now te her ill fortune, and 
divetted of all authority in her pro- 
vinces, while fhe retained the name 
of fovereign, fhe retired into the 
country of Zeland, where a flender 
revenue was fupplied by Phikp to 
her expence. ‘There, in thofe iffands 
that are furrounded by the Scheld, 
where, dividing itfelf inte many 
channels, it pours its waters into the 
ocean, fhe indulged thofe melancho- 
ly refleions which the misfortunes 
of her life fuggetted. Sometimes, 
in order to amufe her melancholy, 
the joined in the village-fports, and 
inftituted exercifes in archery or it 
horfemanthip. In thefe exercifes, in 
which fhe excelled, and that were 
fuited to her martial genius, fhe was 
well pleafed to win the prize, and to 
be proclaimed queen by the voice of 
the villagers. Thus the pafled two 
years, her beauty as yet little impair- 
ed by time, or by the accidents of 
her life, when Love, thathad wrought 
her fo many diftrefles, furprifed her 
again in her retirement, and prepa- 
red for her new misfortunes. 

Among the Lords in Holland whe 
had been the moft adverfe to the in- 
terefts of Jacoba, and who on that 
account had been rewarded by Phi+ 
lip, was Francis Borfelen, Lord of 
Martendyke. This nobleman pofs 
feffed large eftates in Zeland, and 
frequently made his abode in that 

revince. His oppofition to the in- 
terefts of Jacoba had long kept him 
at a diftance ~*~ that Princefs, tilt 
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an accident, that fortune ‘threw in 
his way, and of which he profited, 
gained him an accefs to her acquain- 
tance. Margaret of Burgundy, the 
mother of Jacoba, having fent to her 
daughter a prefent of a fine horfe 
from Haynault; and Jacoba, from 
the extreme parfimony of the Duke 
of Burgundy, being unable to re- 
ward the perion by whom the horfe 
had been brought, fo liberally as the 
wifhed ; Borielen, who had learned 
her diftrefs from a domettic, took 
occafion to prefent a large fum of 
money with fo good a grace, that the 
Princefs, touched with his generous 
proceeding, forgot the prejudices 
which fhe had entertained againit 
him, and gave orders that he fhould 
have free admittance to her compa- 
ΤΥ. A nearer acquaintance prepof- 
feffed her ftill more in favour of Bor- 
felen, who toa graceful perfon join- 
ed courtly and engaging manners. 
At length her inclination for this 
nobleman, growing from the retire- 
ment in which the lived, and perhaps 
alfo from the hard reftraints impofed 
upon her, became fo ftrong, that, 
forgetting the difparity of rank, and 
the engagements by which the was 
fettered, fhe united herfelf with Bor- 
felen by a private marriage. 

Philip, who had employed fpies 
to watch the condu& of Jacoba, was 
no fooner apprifed of this marriage, 
than he haitened to draw from it that 
advantage which it afforded to his 
ambition. While he was inwardly 
pleafed, he affected violent indigna- 
tion. Borfelen by his command was 
apprehended, and conveyed from 
Zeland to the caftle of Rupelmonde 
in Flanders, fituated at the conflu- 
ence of the Rupel and the Scheld. 
Here, aggravating the prefumption 
of which this nobleman had been 
guilty, with a view to alarm the 
Princefs, he caufed the report to be 
{pread, that the life of Borfelen was 
to atone for his offence. The Prin- 
cefs of Haynault, apprehenfive for 


the life of her hufband, colle&ed 
a {mall force in Zeland, and, having 
armed fome veflels, failed up the 
Scheld, with the hope of furprifing 
Rupelmonde, and delivering her huf- 
band. When fhe approached to 
Rupelmonde, fle learned that her de- 
fign had been difcovered, that a large 
force was affembled at Rupelmonde, 
and that Philip himfelf was in the 
cattle. Difappointed in her fcheme, 
the next requeited that fhe might be 
permitted, from her veffel, to fpeak 
with her coufin the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the Duke not declining 
the conference, fhe inquired earnett- 
ly of him if her hufband was yet a- 
live. Philip, as if to remove her 
apprehenfions, commanded that Bor- 
felen fhould be brought forth on the 
terrace that bordered the river; when 
the Princefs, with the ardour that 
was natural to her, tranfported with 
joy at the fight of a perfon fo dear, 
and forgetting that fhe gave herfelf 
into the power of the Duke, inftant- 
ly fprang from her veffel upon the 
fhore, and ran with eagernefs to em- 
brace her hufband. 

Philip had now obtained the ad- 
vantage which he fought, and de- 
taining the Princefs, wrought fo 
powerfully on her fears for her huf- 
band, that in order to purchafe the 
life and liberty of Borfelen, fhe con- 
fented to yield up to the Duke the 
entire fovereignty of all her ftates 
and dominions. So high a price did 
the ambition of the Duke require 
for the ranfom of Borfelen! Philip, 
having attained that obje& to which 
fhe had long afpired, took poffeffion 
of the States of Jacoba; and thofe 
Provinces, accultomed to his con- 
trol, and by his arts indifpofed to- 
wards their fovereign, fubmitted 
quietly to his government. In re- 
turn for that ample conceffion which 
the Princefs had made, he afligned 
to her certain eftates in Holland .and 
Zeland; which Jacoba, fetting no 
bounds to her affection for her buf- 
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band, beftowed in free gift upon 
Borfelen. This nobleman was alfo 
created Count of Oftervant, and de- 
corated with the order of the Gol- 
den Fleece, lately inftituted by Phi- 
lip. 

P Thus was acquired by Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, and by him tran{mit- 
ted to his defcendants, the province 
of Haynault, and with it the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zeland, and Frief- 
land. This Prince has been diftin- 
guifhed by the title of Philip the 
Good; an appellation to which he is 
in fome degree intitled from the ge- 
neral mildnefs of his government: 
put impartial hiftory will always re- 
proach him with the wrongs done to 
the Countefs of Haynault ; and his 
unkind and ungenerous treatment of 
this Princefs, his kinfwoman, and 
the unfair advantage that he drew 
from her errors in conduét, errors 
that merit great indulgence, imprint 


a deep and indelible ftain on his me- 
mory. 

Jacoba, who, in place of all her 
pompous titles, now bore only the 
title of Counte/s of Ofervast, pafied 
into Zeland, to tafte the pleafures of 
a humble ftation, in the company of 
a hufband to whom fhe had given 
fuch proofs of entire affeCtion. Hi- 
ftory has not fpoken of her in her 
retreat, but it appears that her life 
did not lait long beyond this period. 
She died at the age of thirty-fix, and 
was buried in the tomb of the 
Counts of Holland. In her retire- 
ment, fhe had fometimes amufed her- 
felf in framing vafes of earthen ware : 
many of thele have been found in 
the lake that furrounded the caftle 
where fhe refided, and were long re- 
ligioufly kept by the people of the 
country, who named them the vafes 


of the Lady Jacoba of Haynault. 
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Remarks on the prefent Arrangement of National Reprefentation ; with an Apo- 
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pees is nothing in the Britith 
conftitution fo remarkable as 
the irregularity of the popular re- 
prefentation. The Houfe of Com- 
monsconfiits of five hundred and forty- 
eight members, of whom two hun- 
dred are elected by feven thoufand 
conftituents: fo that a majority of 
thefe feven thoufand, without any 
reafonable title to fuperior weight 
and influence in the ftate, may, un- 
der certain circumflances, decide a 
queftion againft the opinion of as 
many millions. Or, to place the 
fame objeét in another point of view; 
if my eitate be fituated in one county 
of the kingdom, I poffefsthetenthou- 
fandth part of a fingle reprefentative ; 
if in another, the thoufandth; if in 
a particular diftri@t, I may be one 
in twenty who choofe two reprefen- 
tatives; if in a ftill more favoured 


fpot, I may enjoy the right of ap- 
pointing two myfelf. If 1 have been 
born, or dwell, or have ferved an 
apprenticefhip in one town, I am 
reprefented in the national affembly 
by two deputies, in the choice of 
whom 1 exercife an actual and fen- 
fible thare of power ; if accident has 
thrown my birth, or habitation, or 
fervice, into another town, I have 
no reprefentative at all, nor any more 
power or concern in the eleétion of 
thofe who make the laws by which 
I’am governed, than if I was a fub- 
je& of the Grand Seignior—and this 
partiality fubfifts, without any pre- 
tence whatever of merit or public 
propriety to juftify the preference of 
one place to another. Or, thirdly, 
to defcribe the ftate of national.re- 
prefentation as it exifts in reality» it 
may be affirmed, [ believe, with 

Y2 truth, 
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truth, that about one half of the 
Houfe of Commons obtain their feats 
iu that affembly by the ele@ion of 
the people, the other half by pur- 
chafe, or the nomination of fingle 
proprietors of great eftates. 

This is a flagrant incongruity in 
the conftitution; but it js one of 
thofe obje@ions which ftrikemott for- 
cibly at firlt fight. The effe& of 
all reafoning upon the fubje& is to 
diminifh the firtt impreflion: on which 
account it deferves the more attentive 
examination, that we may be afiu- 
red, before we adventure upon a re- 
formation, that the magnitude of 
the evil juftifies the danger of the 
experiment. In the few remarks 
that follow, we would be under- 
flood, in the fir place, to decline 
all conference with thofe who with 
to alter the form of government of 
thefe kingdoms, The reformers with 
whom we have to do, are they who, 
whilft they change this part of the 
fyftem, would retain the ref. If 
any Englifiman expe& more happi- 
nefs to his country under a republic, 
he may very confiltently recommend 
anew modelling of ele¢tions to par- 
liament ; becaufe, if the King and 
Houfe of Lords were laid afide, the 
prefent difproportionate reprefenta- 
tion would produce nothing but a 
confufed and ill-digelted oligarchy. 
In like manner we wave a contro- 
werfy with ;thofe writers who iniitt 
upon reprefentation as a natural 
right *; we confider it fo far only 
asa right at all, as it conduces to 
public utility ; that is, as it contri- 
butes to the eftablifhment of good 
laws, or fecures to the people the 
jut adminiitration of thele laws. 
‘Thefe effects depend upon the politi- 
cal condu&t, and that conduc upon 
the difpofition and abilities of the 
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national counfellors. Wherefore, if 
men the molt likely by their qualifi- 
cations to know and to promote the 
public intereft, be actuallyuteturned 
to parliament, ἐς fignifies- tittle who 
return them. If the propereft per- 
fons be elected, what matters it by 
whom they are elected? At, leaft no 
prudent itatefman would fubvert long 
eftablithed or even fettled rules of ree 
prefentation, without a profpeét of 
procuring wifer or better reprefenta- 
tives. This then being well obfer- 
ved, let us, before we feck to abtain 
any thing more, confider duly what 
we albeady have. Weave a Houle 
of Commons, compofed of five hun- 
dred and forty-eight members, in 
which number are found the moft 
confiderable land-holders and mer- 
chants of the kingdom ; the heads 
of the army, the navy, and the law ; 
the occupiers of great offices in the 
ttate ; together with many private 
individuals, eminent by their know- 
ledge, eloquence, or activity. Now, 
if the country be not fafe in fuch 
hands, in whofe may it confide its 
interelts ? If fuch a number of fuch 
mer be liable to the influence of 
corrupt motives, what aflembly of 
men will be feeure from the fame 
danger? Does any new fcheme οὗ 
reprefentation promile to collect to- 
gether more wildom, or produce 
firmer integrity ? In this view of the 
fubject, and attending not to ideas 
of abitra& proportion and regula- 
rity (of which many minds are 
much enamoured), but to effe&s a- 
lone, we may diicover junit excufes 
for thofe parts of the prefent repre- 
fentation, which appear to a hafty 
obferver moi exceptionable and ab- 
furd. It thould be remembered as a 
maxim extremely applicable to this 
fubjeét, that no order or aflembly of 

men 


* If thisright be natural, no doubt it muft be equal, and the right, we may add, of one 
Sex as well as of the other, Whereas every plan of reprefentation that we have heard of, 
begins, by excluding the votes of women : thus cutting off at a fingle Rroke one half of 
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it, not only upiverial, but unalicnable and indefeafable. 
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men whatever can long maintain their 
place and authority ia a mixed go- 
vernment, of which the members do 
not individually poflefs a refpeftable 
thare of perfonal importance. Now, 
whatever-may be the defects of the 
prefent arrangement, it infallibly fe- 
cures a great weight of property to 
the Houfe of Commons, by render- 
ing many feats in that Houfe accef- 
fible to men of large fortunes, and 
to thofe alone—by which means fuch 
men are engaged in the defence of 
the feparate. rights and interetts of 
this branch of the legiflature as are 
bedt able to fupport its claims. ‘The 
conflitution of moft of the {mall bo- 
roughs, efpecially the burgage te- 
nure, though not formed with this 
defign, contributes to the fame ef- 
fe&t ; for the appointment of the re- 
prefentatives we find commonly an- 
nexed to certain great inheritances. 
Eleétions purely popular are in this 
refpe@ uncertain : im times of tran- 
quillity, the natural afcendency of 
wealth will prevail ; but when the 
minds of men are inflamed by political 
diffentions, this influence often yields 
to more impetuous motives. The va- 
riety of tenures and qualifications 
upon which the right of voting is 
founded, appears to me a recom- 
mendation of the mode which now 
fubfiits, as it tends to introduce in- 
to parliament a correfponding mix- 
ture of characters and profeffions. It 
has been long obferved, that confpi- 
cuous abilities are moft frequently 
found with the reprefentatives of 
fmall boroughs. And this is nothing 
more than what the laws of human 
conduc might teach us to expect: 
when fuch boroughs are fet to fale, 
thofe men are likely to become pur- 
chafers who are enabled by their ta- 
lents to make the beft of their bar- 
gain: when a feat is not fold, but 
given by the opulent proprietor of a 
burgage tenure, the patron finds his 
own intereft confulted by the reputa- 
tion and abilities of the member 
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whom he nominates. If certaia of 
the nobility hold the appointment of 
fome part of the Houfe of Commons, 
it ferves to maintain that alliance be- 
tween the two branches of the legif- 
lature, which no good citizen would 
with to fee diflevered: it helps to 
keep the government of the country 
in the Houfe of Commons, ia which 
it would not perhaps long continue 
to refide, if fo powerful and wealthy 
a part of the nation as the peerage 
compofe were excluded from ail 
fhare and intereft in its conftitution. 
lf there be a few boroughs fo cir- 
cumftanced as to lie at the difpofal 
of the crown, whilft the number of 
fuch is known and fmall, they may 
be tolerated with little danger. For 
where would be the impropriety, or 
the inconvenience, if the King at 
once fhould nominate‘a limited num- 
ber of his fervants to feats in parlia- 
ment? or, what is the fame thing, 
if feats in parliament were annexed 
to the poffeffion of certain of the 
moft efficient and refponfible offices 
‘in the ftate? The prefent reprefents- 
tion, after all thefe deductions, and 
under the confufion in which it con- 
feffedly lies, is ftill in fuch a degree 
popular; or rather the reprefenta~ 
tives are fo conne&ted with the mafs 
of the cémmunity, by a fociety of 
interefts and paffions, that the will 
of the people, when it is deter- 
mined, permanent, and general, al- 
moft always at length prevails. 

Upon the whole, in the feveral 
plans which have been fuggefted, of 
an equal or a reformed reprefenta- 
tion, it will be difficult to difcover 
any propofal that has a tendency to 
throw more of the bufinefs of the 
nation into the Houfe of Commons, 
or to colle& a fet of men more fit 
to tranfa&t that bufinefs, or in ge- 
neral more interefted in the national 
happinels and profperity. One con- 
fequence, however, may be expec- 
ted from thefe projeéts, namely, * lefs 
flexibility to the inflvence of the 

crown. 
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crown.’ And fince the diminution 
of this influence is the declared, 
and perhaps the fole defign of the 
various fchemes that have been pro- 
duced, whether for regulating the e- 
letions, contrating the duration, 
or for purifying the conititution of 
parliament by the exclufion of place- 
men and penfioners; it is obvious, 
and of impertance to remark, that 
the more apt and natural, as well as 
the more fafe and quiet way of at- 
taining the fame end, would be, by 
a direct redu€tion of the patronage 
of the crowa, which might be effec- 
ted to a certain extent without ha- 
zarding farther confequences. Su- 
perfluous and exorbitant emoluments 
may not only be fuppreffed for the 
prefent; but provifions of law be 
devifed, which fhould for the future 
reftrain, within certain limits, the 
number and value of the offices in 
the donation of the King. 

But whilft we difpute concerning 
different fchemes of reformation, all 
dire&ted to the fame end, a previous 
doubt occurs in the debate, whe- 
ther the end itfelf be good, or even 
innocent—whether the influence fo 
loudly complained of can be deltroy- 
ed, or even diminifhed, with fafety 
to the ftate. Whilft the zeal of 
fome men beholds this influence with 
a jealoufy, which nothing but its 
abolition can appeafe, many wife and 
virtuous politicians deem a confider- 
able portion of it to be as neceflary a 
part of the Britifh conftitution as any 
other ingredient in the compofition 
—to be that, indeed, which gives co- 
hefion and folidity to the whole. 
Were the meafures of government, 
fay they, oppofed from nothing but 
principle, government ought to have 
nothing but the reétitude of its mea- 
fures to fupport them ; but fince op- 
pofition fprings from other motives, 
government mutt poflefs an influence 
to countera& that oppofition—to 
produce, not a bias of the paffions, 
but a neutrality: it muft have fome 
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weight to caft into the fcale to fee 
the balance even. It is the pature 
of power always to prefs upon the 
boundaries which confine it. Licen- 
tioufnefs, faction, envy, impatience 
of control or inferiority ; the fecret 
pleafure of mortifyingthe great, or the 
hopes of difpoffeffing them; aconftant 
willingnefs to queftion and thwart 
whatever is dictated or even propofed 
by another; a difpofitidn common to 
all bodies ofmen to extend the claims 
and authority of their order; above 
all, that love of power, and of fhowing 
it, which refides more or lefs in e- 
very human breaft, and which, in 
popular affemblies, is inflamed, like 
every other paffion, by communica- 
tion and encouragement: thefe mo- 
tives, added to private defigns and 
refentments, cherifhed allo by popu- 
lar acclamation, and operating upon 
the great fhare of power already pof- 
fefled by the Houfe of Commons, 
might induce ἃ {majority, or at leaf 
a large party of men in that affem- 
bly, to unite in endeavouring to 
draw to themfelves the whole go- 
vernment of the ftate; or at leat fo 
to obftru& the condu& of public af- 
fairs, by a wanton and perverfe op- 
pofition, as to render it impoflible 
for the wifeft itatefman to carry for- 
wards the bufinefs of the nation ia 
parliament with fuccefs or fatisfac- 
tion. 

Some paflages of our national hi- 


ftory afford grounds for thefe appre- - 


henfions. Before the acceffion of 
James [. or at leaft during the reigns 
of his three immediate predeceffors, 
the government of England was a 
government by force; that is, the 
King carried his meafures in parlia- 
ment by intimidation. A fenfe of 
perfonal danger kept the mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons in 
fubje€tion. A conjunétion of fortu- 
nate caufes delivered at laft the par- 
liament and nation from flavery. 
That overbearing fyftem, which had 
declined in the hands of James, ex- 

pired 
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pired eatly in the reign of his fon. 
After the Reftoration there fucceed- 
ed in its place, and fince the Revo- 
lution has-been methodically pur- 
fued, the more fuccefsful expedient 
of influence. Now we remember 
what paffed between the lofs of ter- 
ror and the eftablifhment of in- 
fluence. The tranfaétions of that 
interval, whatever we may think of 
their occafioh or effet, no friend of 
regal government would with to fee 
revived.— But the affairs of this king- 
dom afford a more recent atte(tation 
to the fame doétrine. In the Britith 
colonies of North America, the late 
affemblies poffeffed much of the power 
and conftitution of our Houfe of 
Commons. ‘lhe king and govern- 
ment of Great Britain held no pa- 
tronage in the country, which could 
create attachment and influence fuf- 
ficient to counteract that reftlefs, ar- 
rogating fpirit, which in popular af- 
femblies, when left to itfelf, will ne- 
ver brook an authority that checks 
and interferes with its own. To this 
caufe, excited perhaps by fome un- 
feafonable provocations, we may at- 
tribute, as to their true and proper 
original, we will not fay the misfor- 
tunes, but the changesthat havetaken 
place in the Britifh empire. The ad- 
monition, which fuch examples fug- 
geft, will have its weight with thofe 
who are content with the general 
frame of the Englith conftitution ; 
and who confider ftability amongtft 
the firit perfe&tions of any govern- 
ment. 

We proteft, however, againft any 
conftruGion, by which what is here 
faid fhall be attempted to be applied 
to the jultification of bribery, or of 
any clandeftine reward or folicitation 
whatever. The very fecrecy of fuch 
negociations confefles or begets a 
confcioufnefs of guilt ; which, when 
the mind is once taught to endure 
without uneafinefs, the charaéter is 
prepared for every compliance. And 
there is the greater danger in thefe 
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corrupt practices, as the extent of 
their operation is unlimited and un- 
known. Our apology relates folely 
to that influence, which refults from 
the acceptance or expeétation of 
public preferments. Nor does the 
influence, which we defend, require 
any facrifice of perfonal probity. In 
political, above all other fubjecs, 
the arguments, or rather the con- 
jeCtures on each fide of a queftion, 
are often fo equally poized, that the 
wifeit judgments may be held in fu- 
fpenfe. ‘Thefe I call fubjects of in- 
diffrence. But again, when the 
fubje& is not indifferent in itfelf, it 
will appear fuch to a great part of 
thofe to whom it is propofed, for 
want of information, or reflection, 
or experience, or capacity to colleé& 
and weigh the reafons by which ei- 
ther fide is fupported. Thefe are 
fubje&ts of apparent indifference. 
This indifference occurs ftill more 
frequently in perfonal contelts; in 
which we do not often difcover any 
reafon of public utility, for the pre- 
ference of one competitor to ano- 
ther. Thefe cafes compofe the pro- 
vince of influence; that is, the de- 
cifion in thefe cafes will inevitably be 
determined by influence of fome fort 
or other. ‘The only queftion is, 
what influence fhall be admitted ? If 
you remove the influence of the 
crown, it is enly te make way for 
influence from a different quarter. 
If motives of expectation and grati- 
tude be withdrawn, other motives 
will fucceed in their place, ating 
probably in an oppofite direction, 
but equally irrelative and external to 
the proper merits of the queftion. 
There exift, as we have feen, paffions 
in the human heart, which will al- 
ways make a ftrong party againft the 
executive power of a mixed govern- 
ment. According as the difpofition 
of parliament is friendly or adverfe 
to the recommendation of the crown, 
in matters which are really or ap- 
parently indifferent, as indifference 
hath 
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hath been now explained, the bufinefs 
of empire will be tranfa&ed with 
ezie and convenience, or embsrrafled 
with endlefs contention and difficul- 
ties. Nor is ita conclufioa founded 
in juftice or experience, that, be- 
caufe men are induced by views of 
intereit to yield their coufent or fup- 
port to meafures, concerning which 
their judgment decides nothing, they 
may be brought, by the fame in- 
fiuence, to act in deliberate oppo- 
fition to knowledge and duty. Who- 
ever reviews the operations of go- 
yernment in this country fince the 
Revolution, will find few even of 
the moft queftionable meafures of 
adminiftration, about which the bett 
inttrudted judgment might not have 
doubted at the time; but of which 
he may affirm with certainty, that 
they were indifferent to the greateft 
part of thofe who concurred in them. 
From the fuccefs or the facility 
with which they who dealt out the 
patronage of the crown carried mea- 
fures like thefe, ought we to con- 
clude, that a fimilar application of 


honours and emoluments would pro- 
cure the confent of parliament to 
councils evidently detrimental to the 
common welfare? Is there not, on 
the contrary, more reafon to fear, 
that the prerogative, if deprived of 
influence, would not be long able ta 
fupport itfelf? For when we refle& 
upon the power of the Honfe of Com- 
mons to extort ἃ compliance with its 
refolutions from the other parts of 
the legiflature ; or to put to death 
the conilitution by a refufal of the 
annual grants of money, to the fup- 
port of the neceffary functions of go- 
vernment—when we reflect alfo, what 
motives there are, which, in the vi- 
ciffitudes of political interefts and 
paflions, may one day arm and point 
this power againit the executive ma- 
giltrate—when we attend to thefe 
confiderations, we fhall be led per- 
haps to acknowledge, that there is 
not more of paradox than of proba- 
bility, in that important but much 
decried apothegm, * That an inde- 
pendent parliament is incompatible 
with the exikence of the monarchy.’ 


a 
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4 κει: fubje& upon which I am to 
have the honcur of addrefling 
you is, * An Inquiry into the In- 
fluence of Phyfical Caufes upon the 
Moral Faculty.’ 

Our books of medicine contain 
many records of the effeéts of phy- 
fical caufes upon the memory—the 
imagination—and the judgment. 

Perfons who labour under the de- 
rangement, or want of thefe powers 
of the mind, are confidered, very 
properly, as fubjeé&ts of medicine ; 
aod there are many cafes upon re« 


cord that prove, that their difeafes 
yielded to the healing art. 

It is perhaps only becaufe the dif- 
orders of the moral faculty have not 
been traced to a connection with 
phyfical caufes, that medical writers 
have negleéted to give them alfo a 
place in their fyftems of nofology, 
and that fo few attempts have been 
hitherto made to,leflen or remove 
them by phyfical as well as rational 
and moral remedies. 

In treating of the effects of phy- 
fical caufes upon the moral faculty, 
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tt might help to extend our ideas up- 
on this fubje&, to reduce virtues and 
vices to certain fpecies, and to point 
out the effeéts of particular caufes, 
upon each particular fpecies of virtue 
and vice; but this would lead us in- 
to a ficld too extenfive for the limits 
of the prefent enquiry. I fhall only 
hint at a few cafes; and have-no 
doubt but the ingenuity of my audi- 
tors will fupply my filence by ap- 
plying the reft. 

It is immaterial, whether the phy- 
fical caufes that are to be enumiera- 
ted, aét upon the moral faculty thro’ 
the medium of the fenfes—the paf- 
fions—the memory—or the imagi- 
nation. Their influence is equally 
certain, whether they a& as re- 
mote, predifpofing, or occafonal 
caufes. 

1. The effets of Climate upon 
the moral faculty claim our firft at- 
tention. Not only individuals, but 
nations, derive a confiderable part of 
their moral, as well as intellectual 
chara&ter, from the different por- 
tions they enjoy of the rays of the 
fun. Trafcibility—levity—timidity 
—and indolence, tempered with oc- 
cafional emotions of benevolence, are 
the moral qualities of the inhabitants 
of warm climates; while fellifhneds, 
tempered with fincerity and integri- 
ty, form the moral charaéter of the 
inhabitants of cold countries. The 
ftate of the weather, and the feafons 
of the year alfo, have a vifible cffe& 
upon moral fenfibility. The month 
of November, in Great Britain, ren- 
dered gloomy by conftant fogs and 
rains, has been thought to favour the 
perpetration of the worft fpecies of 
murder; while the vernal fun, in 
middle latitudes, has been as general- 
ly remarked for producing gentle- 
nefs and benevolence. 

2. The effe&ts of Diet upon the 
moral faculty are more certain, tho’ 
lefs attended to, than the effeéts of 
climate. « Fulnefs of bread,’ we 
are.told, was one of the predifpofing 

Vor. 1Y. N° 21. ; 


caufes of the vices of the cities of the 
plain. The fafts fo often inculcated 
among the Jews, were intended to 
leffen the incentives to vice; for 
pride—cruelty—and fenfuality, are 
as much the natural confequences of 
luxury as apoplexies and palfies, 
But the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of aliment has an influence up- 
on morals ; hence we find the moral 
difeafes that have been mentioned, 
are moit frequently the offspring of 
animal-food. ‘The prophet [aiah 
feems to have been fenfible of this, 
when he afcribes fuch falutary effects 
to a temperate and vegetable diet. 
‘ Butter and honey fhall he eat,’ 
fays he, “ that he may know ta re- 
fule the evil, and to choofe the 
good.’ But we have many facts 
which prove the efficacy of a veger 
table diet upon the paffions Dr Ar- 
buthnot affures us. that he cured 
feveral patients of irafcible tem- 
pers, by nothing but a prefcription 
of this fimple and temperate regi- 
men. 

3. The effects of certain Drinks 
upon the moral faculty are not lefs 
obfervable than upon the intellec- 
tual powers of the mind. Fermented 
liquors of a good quality, and taken 
in a moderate quantity, are favour- 
able to the virtues of candour, be- 
nevolence, and generofity ; but when 
they are taken in excefs, or when 
they are of a bad quality, and drank 
even in a moderate quantity, they 
feldom fail of roufing every latent 
fpark of vice into a€tion. The laft 
of thefe fa&ts is fo notorious, that 
when a man is obferved to be ill- 
natured or quarrelfome in Portugal, 
after drinking, it is common in that 
country to fay, that * he has drank 


‘bad νης. While occafional fits of 


intoxication produce ill temper in 
many people, habitual drunkennefs 
(which is generally produced by di- 
ftilled fpirits) never fails to eradicate 
veracity and integrity from the hu. 
man mind. Perhaps this may be the 

rea 
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reafon why the Spaniards, in ancient 
times, never admitted ἃ man’s’ evi- 
dence in a court of juftice who had 
been convicted of drunkennefs. 
Water is the univerfal fedative of tur- 
bulent paffions—it not only pro- 
motes a general equanimity of tem- 
per, but it compofes anger. I have 
heard feveral well-attefted cafes, of 
a draught of cold water having fud- 
denly compofed this violent paf- 
fion, after the ufual remedies of 
reafon had been applied to no pur- 
pofe 

4. Extreme Hunger produces the 
moft unfriendly effets upon moral 
fenfibility. It is immaterial whether 
it aéts by inducing a relaxation of 
the folids, or an acrimony of the 
fluids, or by the combined opera- 
tion of both thofe phyfical caufes. 
The Indians in this country whet 
their appetites for that favage {pecies 
of war, which is peculiar to them, 
by the flimulus of hunger: hence, 
we are told, they always return meas 
gre and emaciated from their mili- 
tary excurfions. 

5. Idlenefs is the parent of every 
vice. It is mentioned in the Old 
Teflament as another of the predif- 
pofing caufes of the vices of the ci- 
ties of the plain. Labour of all 
kinds favours and facilitates the 
practice of virtue. The country life 
is a happy life; chiefly becaufe -its 
laborious employments are favou- 
rable to virtue and unfriendly to 
vice.‘ It is a common pradice, I 
have been told, for the planters in 
the fouthern States (of America), to 
confign an houfe-flave, who has be- 
come vicious from idlenefs, to the 
drudgery of the field, in order to re- 
form him. ‘The Bridewells and work- 
houfes of all civilifed countries prove, 
that labour is not onlya very fevere, 
but the moft benevolent of all pu- 
nifhments, in as much as it is one 
ἡ of the moft fuitable means of refor- 
mation. Mr Howard tells us in his 


Hiftory of Prifons, that in Holland 


it is a common faying, ‘ Make men 
work, and you will make them ho- 
neit.” And over the rafp and fpin- 
houfe at Greeningen, this fentiment 
is expreffed (he tells us) by a happy 
motto— 

“ Vitiorum femina—otium—labore exhau- 

“ riendum.” 

7. The effects of exceffive Sleep are 
intimately connected with the effects 
of idlenefs upon the moral faculty: — 
hence we find that moderate, and 
even fcanty portions of fleep, in every 
part of the world, have been found 
to be friendly, not only to health 
and long life, but in many inftances 
to morality. The praétice of the 
Monks, who often fleep upon a 
floor, and who generally rife with 
the fun, for the fake of mortifying 
their fenfual appetites, is certainly 
founded in wifdom, and has often 
produced the molt falutary moral ef- 
feats. 

8. Tao much cannot be faid in fas 
vour of Cleanlinefs, as a phyfical 
mean of promoting virtue. The 
writings af Mofes have been called 
by military men the belt * orderly 
book’ in the world, In every part 
of them we find cleanlinefs incuica- 
ted with as much zeal as if it wae 
part of the moral, inftead of the Le- 
vitical law. Now, it is well known, 
that the principal defign of every 
precept and rite of the ceremonial 
parts of the Jewifh religion, was to 
prevent vice and to promote virtue. 
All writers upon the leprofy take 
notice of its connection with a cer- 
tain vice. To this difeafe grofs ani- 
mal food, particularly fwines fief, 
and a dirty fkin, have been thought 
to be predifpofing caufes— Hence the 
reafon, probably, why pork was for- 
bidden, and why ablutions of the 
body and linbs were fo frequently 
inculcated by the Jewifh law. ‘Sir 
John Pringle’s remarks, in his Ora- 
tion upon Captain Cook’s Voyage, 
delivered before the Royal Society in 
London, are very pertinent to this 

part 
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part of our fubje&.——* Cleanli- 
nefs (fays he) is conducive to health, 
but it is not fo obvious that it alfo 
tends to good order and other vir- 
tues. Such (meaning the fhip’s 
crew) as were made more cleanly, 
became more fober,—more orderly 
—and more attentive to duty.’ 

9. Odours of various kinds have 
been obferved to a@ in the moft fen- 
fible manner upon the moral faculty. 
Brydone tells us, upon the authority 
of a celebrated philofopher in Italy, 
that the peculiar wickednefs of the 
people who live in the neighbourhood 
of Aétna and Vefuvius, is occafioned 
chiefly by the fmell of the fulphur 
and of the hot exhalations which are 
conftantly difcharged from thofe vol- 
canos. Agreeable odours feldom 
fail to infpire ferenity, and to com- 
pofe the angry fpirits—-Hence the 
pleafure, and one of the advantages 
of 2 flower garden. 

ro. As fenfibility is the avenue to 
the moral faculty, every thing which 
tends to diminifh it, tends alfo to 
injure morals. The Romaus ow- 
ed much of their corruption to the 
fights of the contefts of their gla- 
diators, and of criminals with wild 
beafts. For thefe reafons, execu- 
tions fhould never be public. In- 
deed, I believe there are few public 
punifhments of any kind that do not 
harden the hearts of fpe€tators, and 
thereby leffen the natural horror 
which all crimes at firft excite in the 
human mind. 

11. Cruelty to brute animals is ano- 
ther means of deftroying moral fen- 
fibility. ‘The ferocity of favages has 
been afcribed in part to their pecu+ 
liar. made of fubfiitence. Mr Ho- 
garth points out in his ingenious 
prints, the conneCtion between cruel- 
ty to brute animals in youth and 
murder in maghcod. The Empe- 
ror Domitian prepared his miad by 
the amufement of killing flies, for 
all thofe bloody crimes which after- 
wards difgraced his reign. 1 am fo 


perfe@ly fatisfied of the truth of 4 
connection between morals and hu- 
manity to brutes, that | fhall find 
it difficult to reftrain my idolatry 
for that legiflature, that hail firit e- 
ftablith a fyitem of laws to defend 
them from outrage and oppreffion. 

12. The laft mechanical method of 
promoting morality that | fhall men- 
tion, is,to keep fenfibility alive, by 
a familiarity with fcenes of diftrels 
from poverty and difeafe. Compaf- 
fion never awakens in the human bo+ 
fom, without being accompanied 
with a train of fifter virtues—Hence 
the wife man juftly: remarks, that 
* by the fadnefs of the countenance, 
the heart is made better.’ ἱ 

It will be fufficient only to men- 
tion Light and Darknefs; to fug- 
geft fa&ts in favour of the influence 
of each .of them upon moral fenfibi- 
lity. How often do the peevifh 
complaints of the night in ficknefs 
give way to the compofing rays of the 
light of the morning! Othello cans 
not murder Defdemona by candle- 
light; and who has not felt the ef 
fe&ts of a blazing fire upon the gen- 
tle paffions? 

It is to be lamented, that no ex- 
periments have as yet been made, to 
determine the effeéts of all the diffe- 
rent {fpecies of Airs, which chemi- 
ftry has lately difcovered, upon the 
moral faculty. 1 have authority, 
from a€tual experiments, only to de« 
clare, that dephlogifticated air, when 
taken into the lungs, produces cheer- 
fulnefs—gentlenefs—and ferenity of 
mind. 

It might help to enlarge our i- 
deas upon this fubject, to take no- 
tice of the influence of the different 
tages’ of fociety—of agriculture, 
and commerce—of foil and fityation 
—of the different degrees of culti- 
vation of tafte, and of the intellec- 
tual powers—of the different forms 
of government—and laiily, of the dif-. 
ferent profeffions and occupations of, 
mankind upon the moral faculty; 

Ζ 2 but 


but as thefe a& indire&ly only, and 
by the intervention of caufes that are 
unconneéted with matter, I conceive 
they are foreign to the bufinefs of 
the prefent enquiry. 

Let it not be fufpeéted from any 
thing that I have delivered, that [ 
fuppofe the influence of phyfical 
caufes upon the moral faculty ren- 
ders the agency of divine influence 

‘ unneceflary to our moral happinefs. 
I only maintain, that the operations 
of the divine government are carried 
on in the moral as in the natural 
world,—by the inftrumentality of fe- 
cond caufes. 

I will go one ftep further, and add 


in favour of divine influence upon the 


A Fable. 


moral principle, that in thofe extra- 
ordinary cafes, where bad men. are 
fuddenly reformed, without the in« 
ftrumentality of phyfical—moral— 
or rational caufes, I believe that the 
organization of thofe parts of the 
-body, which form the link that binds 
it to the foul, aGtually undergoes a 
phyfical change *.. 

I fhall not attempt to defend my- 
felf againft the charge of enthufiafm 
in this place; for the age is at length 
arrived, fo devoutly wifhed for by Dr 
Cheyne, in which men will not be 
deterred in their refearches after 
truth by the terror of odious or un- 
popular names. 


a 
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Ripe is never more offenfive than 

when it condefcends to be civil; 
whereas vanity, whenever it forgets 
itfelf, naturally aflumes good-hu- 
mour. Nothing was ever more a- 
greeable than the learned Vanefla 
other night, when 1 found her in 
a {mall circle over her fire-fide, where 
a certain gentleman had taken the 
whole tafk of talking on himfelf, and 
left Vanefla nothing elfe to do but 
to fhow him juit as much attention 
as ferved to make him belive fhe was 
liftening, and left her at liberty to 
reft her own imagination in the mean- 
time. 

I found this gentleman at the clofe 
of a pathetic narrative he had been 
giving of fome adventure which he 
had met with in his travels, and 
which he wound up with faying— 
* Iam afraid, ladies, this ftory has 
made you melancholy.’ If he had 


faid weary, he had been nearer to 
the truth: Methought Vaneffa once 
in her life forgot her ufual politenefs, 
when fhe anfwered him—* Oh! no; 
not at all’—but fhe was thinking of 
fomething elfe, and the ftory I 
fhould guefs had been very circum- 
ftantial; fo that I heartily forgave 
her. The talking gentleman, how- 
ever, was not difpofed to take her 
word, but ftuck to his opinion, and 
had fo much confideration for the 
company, as to promife them ano- 
ther ftory, which fhould be altoge- 
ther as diverting as the former one 
had been mournful. There was an 
effort in the countenance of Vanefla, 
which convinced me of her good- 
humour; fhe ftrove to welcome this 
promife with a fmile; but it was a 
{mile that coft her fome pains to 
produce, and if the talker had pof- 
feiled but one’grain of intuition, he 

muft 


* St Paul was fuddenly transformed from a perfecutor into a man of a gentle and ami- 
able fpirit. The manner in which this change was effected upon his mind, he tells us in the 


following words: 


“Ὁ Neither circumcifion availeth any thing, nor uncircumfion, but the 


new creature—From henceforth let no man trouble me ; for I bear in my Jody the marks of 
our Lord Jefus,’ Galatians vi. 15. 17, 
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mutt have difcovered that all fuch 
promMes cut up performance, and 
that no flory will endure a preface. 
I felt at that moment all the awk- 
ward embarraffment of his fituation 
as if it had been my own; and it 
was a fenfible relief to me, when Va- 
nefla gave a little hitch to her chair, 
as if drawing nearer to the ftory- 
teller, and at the fame time ftooping 
forward, put herfelf into a liftening 
attitude. She never appeared fo a- 
amiable in my eyes, and I began to 
take heart—What pains and trouble, 
thought I, does this poor man take to 
make himjelf agreeable, when every 
frruggle carries him further from bis 
point! And bow little does hz know 
what an eafy thing it is to thie, awho 
have the fecret of fucceeding without 
any effort at alll—1 ufe almoft the 
very words of a contemporary author, 
and I am obliged to him for them. 
As for the ftory, which now fol- 
lowed, there is no occafion to repeat 
it ; if it had made its entrance with- 
out a herald; if it had grown out 
of the converfation naturally, and 
not been grafted in againft nature ; 
and if it had been lefs prolix, or told 
with more point, the ftory had not 
been amifs ; it was a good one in its 
own country, but it was lamed in 
its journey, and Vanefla did not 
feem exactly to know when it was 
finifhed, until the relater-made a 
fecond apoftrophe, hoping he had 
now repaired all former damages, 
and reinftated the ladies in their u- 
ufual good fpirits. Vanefla now 
found it neceflary to fay fomething ; 
and well knowing, without doubt, 
that people like to be treated as if 
they had fenfibility, although they 
have none, fhe pafled a few compli- 
ments upon the ftory very neatly 
turned ; when an elderly gentleman 
(who, as I afterwards found out, 
was father to the talking gentleman) 
obferved to him, that as he had 
made_us grave, and made us merry, 
nothing now remained but to make 
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us wife.—* and who fo fit for that 
purpofe,’ added he, “ asthe lady of 
the houfe herfelf?? Vanefla very apt- 
ly replied, that fhe knew but one 
way to impofe that belief on the 
company, and that was by keeping 
filence.—‘ And what is fo edifying,’ 
refumed he, ‘ as to keep filence? 
What is fo good a leffon of wifdom, 
as to fee one, who can talk fo well, 
forbear to do it, until other tongues 
have run their courfe ?—I ftole a 
glance at the talkative gentleman, 
and to my utter furprize he was fo 
far from being fenfible of the re- 
buff, that he was a€tually preparing 
for another onfet.—* What you re- 
mark upon filence,’ cried he, “ puts 
me in mind of an admirable ftory.’ 
—‘ That may well be,’ anfwered the 
old gentleman; ‘ but give me leave 
firft to tell you a flory, that may put 
you in mind of filence.?— 

* Jupiter and Apollo came down 
from Olympus upon a vifit to King 
Midas: Mercury had been difpatch- 
ed to apprife him of the guefts he 
was to entertain, and to fignify to 
him, that it was the pleafure of the 
gods to be received with no extraor- 
dinary honours, but to be confider- 
ed only as travellers, who came to 
pay a vifit to his court, and take a 
view of his capital. On the day ap- 
pointed, Jupiter, in the perfon of 
an elderly’ Athenian gentleman, and 
Apollo as his fon, prefented them- 
felves in the great faloon of the pa- 
lace : Midas, furrounded by his cour- 
tiers, and glittering in his richeft 
robes, received the gods habited in 
this fimple attire, and unattended. 
The injunétions of Mercury were πε- 
gle&ted, for the feaft was the moft 
{umptuous that art and luxury could 
devife ; and the gods were difgufted 
with the vanity of their hoft, and 
the profufion of his entertainment. 
When Midas had thus contrived to 
difplay the wealth and {plendour of 
his court to his celeftial guefts, -his 
next fludy was to imprefs them with 

an 
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an opinion of ‘his talents and accom- 
plithments:: He difcourfed to Jupi- 
ter, without ceafing, upon his max- 
ims and rules of government; he 
treated him with innumerable anec- 
dotes and events, calculated to fet 
off his own wifdom, confequence, and 
good policy ; and of every tale he 
made himfelf the hero. The cour- 
tiers kept filence through fear, the 
deities through contempt; no voice 
was heard but the voice of Midas. 
He had not the fenfe to difcern the 
impropriety of his being an inceffant 
talker, when he ought only to have 
been a refpe&tful hearer ; and fo con- 
fummate was his vanity, that having 
pofiefied Jupiter with impreflions, as 
he foolithly imagined, of his wiflom 
and fcience, :he flattered himfelf ‘no- 
thing was wanting but to recommend 
himfelf to Apollo by a fpecimen of 
his accomplifhments in mufie and 
poetry. A band of minftrels were 
fummoned, who performed a kind of 
prelude on their harps by way of 
flourifh before the matter artift began; 
when Midas, ftarting from his feat 
as if with fudden infpiration, feized 
his lyre, and ftruck up a ftrain, which 
he: accompanied with his voices 
whilft his felf-conceit infpired him 
to believe he could rival A pollo him- 
felf in harmony,-and even provoke 
him to envy. 

* As foon ‘as Midas laid down 
his lyre, thefgods rofe up ‘to depart; 
when inflead of thofe applaufes 
which he looked ‘for, and’ expeéted 
as. atribute due to his art’even from 
the immortals themfelves, Jupiter, 
turning towards him with a frown, 
which brought into his countenance 
the inherent majefly of the thun- 
derer, thus accofted him :—*“ Had 
yowentertained us, O Midas, in the 
manuer I prefcribed, and met’ the 
condefcenfion of the gods with the 
modefiy that becomes a mortal, we 
had left a-bleffing with our hoft ἐπ: 
ftead of a reproof:: But when you 
affected to dazzle me, who am my- 
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felf the difpenfer of all mortal ats 
tainments, with the vain difplay of 
your wealth and wifdom ; and when 
you rafhly affailed the ears of Apollo 
himfelf, who prefides over mufic and 
poetry, with the barbarous jingle of 
your lyre, and the -hoarfe untuneable 
diffonance of your voice, you foolifh- 
ly forgot both yourfelf and us; and 
by talking and finging without’ in- 
termiffion, when you fhould rather 
have liftened to us with attention, 
you reverfe the application of thofe 
faculties I have beftowed upon you, 
not confidering that when | gave to 
man two organs of hearing, and on+ 
ly one of fpeech, I marked out the 
ufe he was to make of thefe difpenfa- 
tions: To remind you therefore of 
my defign and -your duty, I fhall 
curtail your tongue and lengthen 
your ears.”—Jupiter ceafed: {peak 
ing; and whilft the deities re-a- 
fcended to Olympus, the ears of the 
monarch fprouted up into the ears-of 
an afs.’ 

The moral of the fable, and the 
perfonal application of it, were too 
obvious to be miftaken by any of the 
company. Vaneffa’s fenfibility fufs 
fered vifibly on the occafion ; but 
fhe foon broke the painful filence; and 
addreffing herfelf to the old gentles 
man—* [ am obliged to you for 
your fable,’ fays the, * and fhall edi- 
fy by the moral ; but ftill I cannot 
help the weakneis of a woman, and 
muit feel a compaffion for poor Mi- . 
das, whofe trefpafs being of a good* 
humoured fort, deferved more mercy 
than it met with.—I confefs the art 
of being agreeable, frequently mif- 
carries through the ambition which 
accompanies it. Wit, learning, wift 
dom—what can more effeCually 
conduce to the profit and delight of 
fociety? Yet 1 am fenfible that a 
man may be too invariably wife, 
learned, or witty, to beagreeable: And 
I take the reafon of this to be, that 
pleafure cannot be beltowed by the 
fimple and unmixed exertion of any 

one 
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ene faculty or accomplifhment ; if e- 
very word a man {peaks is to be wit 
or wifdom, if he is never .to relax 
either in look or utterance from his 
fuperiority of character, fociety can- 
not endure it. The happy gift of 
being agreeable feems not to confit 
in one, but in an affemblage of ta- 
lents tending to commumieate de- 
light ; and how many are there who, 
by eafy manners, fweetnefs of tem- 
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per, and a variety of other undefi- 
nable qualities, .poffefs the power of 
pleafing without any vilible. effort,, 
without the aids of wit, wifdom, or 
learning, nay, as it fhould feem, ia 
their defiance; and this. without ap- 
pearing even to know that they pof- 
fefs it? Whilft another, by labour- 
ing to entertain us too well, enter- 
tains us as poor Midas did his vifi- 
tors.” Obferver. 
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T O place in the cleareft and moft 
confpicuous view, the treat- 
ment which the unfortunate Afri- 
cans uniformly undergo, when they 
are put into the hands of the tra- 
ders, we fhall throw a confider- 
able part of our information on this 
head into the form of a narrative : 
we fhall fuppofe ourfelves, in fhort, 
on the continent of Africa, and τες 
late a fcene, which, from its a- 
greement with unqueftiqnable fa&s, 
might not unreafonably be prefu- 
med to have been prefented to our 
view, had we been really there. 

And firft, let us turn our eyes to 
the cloud of duft that is before us. 
It feems to advance rapidly, and, 
accompanied with difmal fhrieks and 
yellings, to make the very air that 
is above it tremble as it rolls a- 
long. What can poflibly be the 
caufe? Let us inquire of that me- 
lancholy African, who feems to walk 
dejeéted near the fhore; whofe eyes 
are ftedfaftly fixed on the approach- 
ing obje&t, and whofe heart, if we 
can judge from the appearance of 
his countenance, mult be greatly a- 
gitated. 


cm. 


* Alas!’ fays the unhappy A- 
frican, * the cloud that you fee. ap» 
proaching is a train of wretched, 
flaves. ‘They are going to the thips 
behind you. They are deftined for 
the Englith colonies; and if you 
will ftay here but for a little time, 
you will fee them pafs. They were 
laft night drawn ‘up upon the plain, 
which you fee before you, where, 
they were branded upon the breaf 
with an ot iron; and when they; 
had uadergone the whole of the 
treatment which is cuftomary on 
thefe occafions, and. which I am in-, 
formed that you Englifimen at 
home ufe to the catt/e which you 
buy, they were returned to their 
prifon. As I have fome dealings 
with the members of the fatory 
which you fee at a little diftance 
i thanks to the Great Spirity. 

never dealt in the /iberty of my. 
fellow-creatures), I gained admit- 
tance there. 1 learned the hiftory, 
of fome of the unfortunate people 
whom | faw confined, and will ex- 
plain to you, if my eye thould catch, 
them as they pais, the real caufes of 
their fervitude.’ 

Scarcely 


* From an Effay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, particularly the Afri- 
By Thomas Clarkfon, 8vo, 5s. A fyftematic treatife, divided into three parts. ‘In the 


firft, Mr Clarkfon vives the hiftory of flavery ; in the fecond, he treats of the flave trade ; 
and in the third, of the flavery of the Africans in the European colonies. It is an claw 
eet fenfible, difpaffionate, and eloquens performance, and fpeaks conviction in every 
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Scarcely were thefe words -{po- 
ken when they came-diftin@ly in- 
to fight. ‘They appeared to ad- 
vance in a long column, but in-a 
very irregular manner. . There were 
three only in the front, and thefe 
were chained together. The reft that 
followed feemed to be chained by 
pairs; but by preffing forward, to a- 
void the lath of the drivers, the 
breadth of the column began to be 
greatly extended, and ten or more 
were obferved abreatt.- 

While we were making thefe re- 
marks, the intelligent African thus 
refumed his difcourfe. * The firft 
three whom you obferve at the head. 
of the train to be chained toge- 
ther, are prifoners of war. As foon 
as the fhips that are behind you ar- 
rived, the news was difpatched into 
the inland country; when one of the! 
pétty: kings immediately affembled 
his fubjeGts, and attacked-a-neigh- 
bouring tribe. ‘The wretched peo- 
ple; though they were furprifed, 
made a formidable refiftance, as they 
refolved, almoft all of them, rather 
ἕο ἰοίε their lives than furvive their 
liberty. The perfon whom you fee 
in the middle is the father of the 
two young men, who are chained to” 
him on each fide. His wife and 
two of his children were killed in 
the attack; and -his father being 
wounded, and, on account of his age, 
incapable of fervitude, was left bleed- 
ing on the ἔρος where this tranfation 
happened. 

- * With refpe& to thofe who are 
now pafling us, and are immediately 
behind the former, I can give you 
no other intelligence, than that fome 
of them, to about the number of 
thirty, were taken in the fame fkir- 
mifh. Their tribe was faid to have 
been numerous before the attack ; 
thefe, however, are al/ that are left 
@live. But with refpe& to the un- 


happy man who is now oppofite to 
us, and whom you may diftinguith, 
as he is now looking-back and wring- 
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ing his hands in defpair, T can ine 
form you'with more precifion. He- 
isan unfortunate convict. . He lived 
only about five days journey from 
the factory.. He went out with his- 
King to hunt,;and was one of his 
train; but, through too great an 
anxiety to afford his royal mafter di- 
verfion, he roufed the game from the 
covert rather -fooner than was ex- 
pected.~ The King, exafperated at: 
this circumftance, immediately fen- 
tenced him to flavery. His wife and 
children, fearing left thetyrant fhould 
extend the punifhment.o themfelves, 
which is not unufual, fled dire&tly to 
the woods, where they were all de-" 
voured. 

τς The people-whom you fee clofe 
behind the unhappy convi&, form δ᾽ 
numerous body, and reach a confi- 
derable way. They fpeak a lan-’ 
guage which no perfon in this part 
of Africa can -underftand, and their 
features, as you perceive, are fo dif- 
ferent from thofe-of the reft, that: 
they almoft appear a diftin& race of 
men. From this circumftance I re- 
colle& them. ‘They are the fubjects 
of a very diftant prince, who agreed 
with the fave-merchants, for a quan= 
tity of fpirituous liquors, to furnifh 
him with a ftipulated number of 
flaves. He accordingly furrounded, 
and fet fire to one of his own vil- 
lages in the night, and feized thefe 
people, who were unfortunately the 
inhabitants, as they were efcaping 
from the flames. 1 firft faw them as 
the merchants were driving them in, 
about two days ago. ‘lhey came 
in a large body, and were tied to- 
gether at the neck with leather 
thongs, which permitted them to 
walk at the diltance of about a yard 
from one another. Many of them 
were loaden with elephants teeth, 
which had been purchafed at the 
fame time. All of them had bags, 
made of fkin, upon their fhoulders ; 
for as they were to travel, in their 
way. from the great mountains, γι 
ate 
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barren fandé and inhofpitable woodd 
for many days togethier, théy were 
obliged ἐδ carry water and ptovi- 
fions with them. Notwithftading 
this, many of them periftied, fomeé by 
himngeér, but the greateft tumbér by 
fatigué, a3 thé place from Whiencé 
they came is at fuch ati arhazing di- 
ftinee from this; and the obftaclés, 
from thé fature of the country, f 
great, that the journey could ftarcely 
bé completéd in féven moons.’ 

When this relation was finifhed; 
and we had δέξῃ looking ftedfaftly 
for fome time on the crowd that was 
goirig by; νὰ loft fight of that pe- 
¢uliarify of feature which we had 
béfore rémarked. We then difco- 
véred that thé inhabitants of the ἀξ: 
populated village had all of théeni 
paffed us, and that thé part of the 
train to which we were now op- 
pofite was a numerous body of kid- 
napped people. Here wei 
our imagination. We thought we 
belield in one of thé a father; if 
another an hufband, and in another 
a fon; each of whom was forced 
from his variots and tender connec- 
tions, and without even the oppor- 
funity of bidding them adieu, While 
we weré engdged in thefe and o- 
thér mélancholy reflections, the 
Whole body of flaves had entirely 
paffed us. We turned almoft in- 
fenfibly to look at them again, when 
wé difeovéred an unhappy man Ἢ 
ἐπέ énd of thé tidin, who coul 
ftarctely keep pacé with the reff. 

is feet feemed to have fuffere 
fitich from long and ¢onftant tra- 
Bling, for he was limping painfully 

ong. 

ἐ This man,’ refumes thé Afri- 
éan, © haé travelled a confiderablé 
Wiy. Heé lived at a great diltence 
froni héticé, and had a large fami- 
frily for whom hé was daily to pre- 
Vide. As he wént out one night to 
a neighbouring fpring, to procure 
water for His thirffy children, “he 
Was Kidnapped by two fave hunters, 
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who fold hint in the motning τὸ 
fothe Country merchants for a bar of 
irom. Théfe drove him, with othet 
flaves procuted almoft in the famé 
miammer, to the néareft market, wheré 
the Englifh mérchants, τὸ whom 
thé train that had jaft now paffed αὐ 
belongs, purchaféd him and two o- 
thérs, By mi¢aris of their travelling 
agents, for a pifol. His wife an 
childrea have been long waiting fot 
his return. But he is gone for évet 
from their fight s and they muft be 
now difconfolate; as they ἐπα δὲ 
certdin, by his delay, that hé bids 
fallen ito the hands of the σόν 
tians. 

‘ And how, ad I havé mefitiongd 
the name of Chrifliais, ἃ tiatié 
which thé Europedns diftingt 
thémfelves frown us, I could #ith to 
be informed of the meaning which 
fuch an appellation may convey, 
‘They confider themfelves as mea ; 
but us unfortunate Africans, whom 
they térm Heathens, as the beafts that 
ferve us. But ah! how different is 
the fa&! What is Chriftianity, but 
ἃ fyftém of marder. atid opbrefien ® 
The cries and yells of the unforttte 
nate people, who are now fogn to em 
bark for the regions of fervitude,— 
have already pierced my heart. Have 

ou not heard me figh while we have 
ed talking ? Do you not fee the 
tears that now. trickle, down ας 
cheeks? and γεῖ thefe harden 
Sy gs are unable to be moved 
at all; nay, they will feourge them 
amidf their groans, and even imilé 
while they are torturing them to 
death. Happy, happy Heathenifm t 
which can deteft the vices of Clirie 
ftiariity, and feel for the diftreffes of 
mankind,’ 

* But’ we réply, * You are to- 
tally miftaken: Chriflianity is the 
molt perfect and hovely of moral {γ- 
flems. It blefles even the hand of 
perfecution itfclf, and returns good 
for evil. But the people again 
whom you fo juftly declaim, are not 

Aa Cbri- 
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Chriftians. They are infidels; they 
are monflers... They are out of the 
common courfe of nature. Their 
countrymen at home are generous 
and brave. They fupport the fick, 
the lame, and the blind. They fly 
to the fuccour of the diftrefled. They 
have noble and ftately buildings for 
thefole purpofe of benevolence. They 
are, in fhort, of all nations, the moft 
remarkable for humanity and ju- 
itice.’ 
. 4 But why then,’ replies the ho- 
neft African, * do they fuffer this? 
Why is Africa a fcene of .blood and 
defolation? Why are her children 
wrefted from her to adminifter to 
the luxuries and greatnefs of thofe 
whom they never offended? And 
why are thefe difmal cries in vain ?” 
* Alas!’ we reply again, ‘ can 
the eries and groans, with which 


the air now trembles, be heard a- 
crofs this extenfive continent? Can 
the fouthern winds convey them to 
the ear of Britain? If they could 
reach the generous Englifhman at 
home, they would pierce his heart, 
as they have already pierced your 
own. He would fympathife with 
you in your diftrefs; he would be 
enraged at the conduct of his coun- 
trymen, and refift their tyranny.’— 

But here a fhriek, vawfually loud, 
accompanied with a dreadful rattling 
of chains, interrupted the difcourfe. 
The wretched Africans were juft a- 
bout to embark: they had turned 
their face to their country, as if to 
take a laft adieu, and, with arms 
uplifted to the fky, were making the 
very atmofphere refound with their 
prayers and imprecations. 
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Titiano Vecelli, 
Died 1576, aged 96. Painted Hifiory, Portrait, and Landfeape. 


Irtan, defcended ‘of the noble 
and ancient family of Vecelli, 
‘was born at the caftle of Cador in 
Triuli, a province in the ftate of Ve- 
fice, in the year 1480. At an carly 
age he difcovered his inclination for 
painting, and was placed by his uncle, 
a perfon of diftin¢tion at Venice, un- 
der the care of Giovanni Bellini, a 
painter of fome reputation at that 
time. He continued for feveral 
years with this mafter; but upon fee- 
ing fome of the works of Giorgione, 
who had diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
animated ftyle of colouring, he at- 
tached himfelf clofely to his manner, 
in preference to that of Bellini. Ac- 
cording to fome authors he became 
his difciple ; but had not been lon 
with him when he painted a Judith 
after his manner, for whith every bo- 


dy highly praifed Giorgione, belie- 
ving it his production, and affirming 
it to be his mafter- piece ; but he was 
obliged to confefs that it was the 
performance of Titian, and jealoufy 
foon broke off their conneétion. 
Having been invited to Rome by 
the Cardinal Farnefe, he painted 
there many hiftorical fubje&s, which, 
on account of the force and beauty 
of colouring, were defervedly admi- 
red by Michael Angelo and the o- 
ther great mafters of the Roman 
fchool ; but they alfo obferved and 
pretended to lament his want of 
knowledge of the antique, and his 
confeqnent inaccuracy of defign; a 
fault chiefly obfervable in his figures 
of men; for in thofe of women and 
boys his tafte is more clegant. 
τ As Titian was the beit portrait 


painter 
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painter of his age, every prince and 
perfon of rank was ambitious of fit- 
ting to him. ΤῸ be delivered to 
poiterity in the glowing colours of 
his pencil, feemed in fome degree an 
anticipation of immortality. 

He painted the portrait of the 
Emperor Charles V. three feveral 
times; and that monarch ufed to fay 
that he had thrice been made im- 
mortal by the hands of Titian. Up- 
on Titian’s prefenting him with a 
picture of the Annunciation, for 
which his countrymen the Venetians 
had refufed to pay him more than 
two hundred fcudi, Charles re- 
warded him for the prefent with a 
thoufand. He invited Titian into 
Spain, and preffed him to comply, 
ufing many promifes and fome in- 
treaties ; anxious to wreft the palm 
of glory from the brows. of his rival 
Francis in arts as well as arms, ‘he 
perceived there was no other living 
merit but Titian’s which he could 
oppofe to that of Leonardo de Vin- 
ci. In the year 1548 Titian com- 
plied with the Emperor’s inyitation ; 
and from that period till 1553 he re- 
fided in Spain: during this refidence 
he compofed many admirable works, 
aud received many princely rewards. 
Charles gave him the key, the order 
of Santiago at-Bruffels, and in 1553 
con{titutedthim a Count Palatine of 
the empire. 

Thefe favours alarmed the jealoufy 
of the nobles both of Germany and 
Spain ; but their envy dre.z no o- 
other anfwer from Charles, than that 
he had many nobles in his empire 
and but one Titian. The artift, who 
was at fome diftance employed up- 
on a piéture, overheard the retort 
with confcious fatisfa&tion, and ds he 
made his reverence to the Emperor, 
dropped a pencil on the floor. The 
courteous monarch took it up, and 
delivering] it to him, confounded by 
this fecond mark of his condefcen- 
fion, added, That to wait on Ti- 
tian was a fervice for an Emperor. 


Charles did not only grace this emi- 
nent artift with the fplendid orna* 
ments and titles above-mentioned, he. 
gave him more folid marks of his fa- 
vour, appointing him rents in Naplés 
of two hundred ducats annually, be- 
fides a munificent compepfation for. 
every picture he execated. 

Titian had quitted Spain before’ 
Philip took poffcffion of the throne, 
But as foon as that monarch had 
conceived the idea of enriching the 
royal convent with every thing fuite 
able to the magnificence of its fcale, 
and which the mines of America, 
that flowed in upon his treafury 
could procure, he caft his eyes to- 
wards his father’s favourite painter 
Titian, then returned into his own. 
country, and gave him feveral com- 
miffions for pictures. 

The pi€tures which Titian made 
in Spain;~and thofe he fent into 
Spain, form of them({clves a large and 
magnificent colle€tion. A late tra- 
veller fpeaks with rapture of the 
Sleeping Venus which was given by, 
Philip LV. to our Charles*I. when’ 
Prince of Wales, upon the viit he 
made in Spain, and which, after. 
the death of that unhappy monarch, 
was purchafed by the Spanifh ambaf- 
fador in England. To attempt, fays 
Mr Cumberland, any defcription of. 
this Sleeping Venus, appears. to τῆς. 
impoffible. A graceful turn of the 
neck gives the full countenance te 
the {peétator, in which the matfter-. 
artift has difplayed beauty and {weet - 
nefs of the divineft fort, with the. 
moft perfe& innocence of character ; 
the limbs are elegantly and decently 
difpofed, the hues are glowing and 
tranfparent, the outline roundandglit- 
tering, and the local lights and fhades. 
produced by thofetenderandimpercep- 
tible touches that form the magic of 
Corregio; in fhort, it is a miracle of, 
art, and was fo decidedly the chef 
d@’euvre of the mafter, that, after fe-' 
veral efforts to rival his own match- 
lefs work, he quitted this felf-emu- 
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lation in defpair.. It hada narrow e- 
fcape from the flames of the Pardo; 
which fatal accident being reported 
to Philip IV. then on the throne, 
he inftantly demanded if the Titian- 

enus had efcaped the conflagra- 
tion? The meffenger aflured him that 
it was faved: Then, replied the King, 
all other lofes may be fupported. 

Titian was the iptimate friend of 
the poets Ariofto and Aretin, and 
painted both their portraits : They, 
on the other hand, employed their ta- 
Tents in publifhing his, fame to the 
world. Ariofto introduced his pane- 

ic in the Orlando, and Aretin in- 
terefted himfelf in firft making hisme- 
rits known to the Emperor Charles V, 

When Henry III. of France wag 

fling through Venice in his return 
from Poland, wifhing to become ac- 

uainted with Titian, he went to vi- 
de him. © Titian fhowed him al] his 
works ; and perceiving that Prince 
to be highly datighted with fome of 
hig paintings, he in the politeft man- 
ner begged he would do him the 
honour to acce of them. 

~ Towards the clofe of his days, this 
celebrated artiff was defirous of re- 
touching feveral of his works; which, 
owing to the fajlure of his fight, 
appeared to him not to have {uffi- 
cient colouring: but his pupils, a- 
fraid that he would only tpoik them, 
mixed the colours which they pre- 
fented to him, with the oil of olives, 
which does not dry, and in his ab- 
fence wiped it off; by which means 
they preferved to after ages many of 
his moft valuable works, which ο- 
therwife, through the frailty of old 
age, would have been almoft de- 
ftroyed. 

Altho’ Titian died of the plague, 
he was, however, publicly interred ; 
and his fellow-citizens beftowed ppon 
him all thofe marks of attention 
which are generally refufed to the un- 
happy victims of that dreadful difeafe. 

The two moft celebrated paintings 
ef thie artilt are, the Lait Supper, 


Lift of Prints Engraved from the Works of Titian: 


preferred in the Refe&ory at the 
Efcurial in Spain, and the repre- 
fentation of Beit crowned with 
thorns, at Milan. With refped ta 
the firt of thefe, which is known to 
all Europe 88 ἃ miracle of the art, 
in @ letter of Titian to Philip, which 
ig preferycd, he informs the King, 
that he had been feven years employe 
ed in painting it. This mult {urely. 
be underftood with latitude as to o- 
ther intermediate compofitiops ; for, 
although the artilt, as it is well 
known, lived to 8 very uncommoa 
age, yet the life of a patriarch would 
{carce fuffice to warrant undertakings 
of fuch labour, nor would the re- 
ward of 2000 golden feudi, which 
the King fent him by the way of Ges 
‘nga, and which was in fa& a magniy 
ficent price in thofe times, be a pro- 
portionable compenfation for the de- 
dicatjon of fo great a portion of hig 
time. 

The endlefs yariety of his works, 
{cattered over all Eyrope, are occa- 
fionally mentioned with admiration 
hy mott of the modern travellers. 

The following are a few of the 
heft prints that have been engraved 
from the works of this celebrated 
matter. 

Chrift with the Difciples at Em- 
maus; known by the name of the 
Table-cloth, on account of the ex- 
quifite manner in which that piece of 
drapery is executed; by Ant. Maj- 
for. A chef d'ceuyre in the art. It 
was alfo engraved by Chauveau. 

Entombing of Chrif, by G. Rouf- 
filet. Another by Pontius, 

Jupiter and Antiope, by B. Baron. 

‘ic Cornaro Family, by the fame, 

Venus and Adonis, by Strange. 

, Venus afleep, by the fame. And 
Danaé, the Companion. Alfo Ve- 
nus blinding Cupid. ὁ 

Titian and his Miftrefg; an etch- 
ing by Vandyke. 

The Layers of the Gods, in ning 
Frists, by Ὁ Smith. - Alfo by δ. 
vga Gur, copied from Seth. 


rif 


Prefeat State of Nations: 


€hrjft- prefented to the People, by 
ollar. 
" The Alliance of Venus with Ce. 
res and Bacchus, by 7. Matham. 
The Virgin Mary adoring the 
Infant Jefus, by F AM. Moreau. 
Judith with the Head of Holo- 
fernes under her feet; by F. Piccini, 
Three Etchings of Bacchanalian 
Boys apd Cupids, by 7. 4. Pe- 


la. 

Emblem of Human Life, by δ. F. 
Ravenct. .. 

A Magdalene, by M. Rota. Alfo 
by the fame, the Martyrdom of St 
Peter; the Tribute Moncy ; Prome- 
heus chained to the Rock; and 8 
Repof-, with an Angel getting 8 
bough from a tree. 

A Crowning with Thorns, by 
L. Scaremuccia. Another by JZ, 
ete 
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A Sleeping Venus, by Macias. A> 
nother by P. Soutegy. 

Virgin, Child, St Catharine, and 
two men kneeling before them; δὰ 
etching infcribed Titianus F. and 
fuppofed by fome to be executed by 
himfelf, 

Ganymede, by D. Cunego. 

A Kepofe, with Tobit and the 
Angel in the diftance, by C. Vif, 
cher. The fame fubje&, byt dg 
Fode, Blamart, Winflanley, Fefard, 
Mozin, Mora, &e, . 

Chrift appearing to M. Magda 
lene, by Tardieu. 

The Magdalene adoring a Crucis 
fix, by 7. Smith. 

Portraits: Of Charles Y. by § 
dernoef: Of Francis I. by Petit ς OF 
Ῥ, Aretin, by Hollar ; OF himfleli, 
by 4ug. Caracgi, by Edelinck, &c, 


The PRESENT TIMES *. 


Noats America. 


ΕΝ reyolution in government 
“4 inyolves in its confequences 
fmany particulars which were not 
forefeen by thofe who effected it ; 
and unexpeéted calamities often do 
more than ὑν- μὰ ναιανῳΣ thofe evils 
which originally prompted to change, 
ot what, bor a shh is called Pas in 
tion. The North Americans, whenthey 
yaifed their views to fovereign inde- 
pendence, and fortified their refalv- 
jons by the acceffion of powerful al- 
jes ; when fuccefs attended their exer- 
tions, and they indulged in all the 
$Y anticipations of unbounded com- 
merce, wealth, liberty, and national 
grandeur and glory, were little a- 
ware their would be defied, 
their flag infulted, and their com- 
nerce cruthed by the corfairs of Bar- 
ary. The ¢ pirates, haying long 

arraffed the trade of the Americans 
with impunity jp the Meditegrancan, 
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and on the weftern coafts of Europe, 
have at laft carried their attacks er 
ven to the American fhores, deter- 
mined to purfue their prey wherever 
they can find them. The ranfome 
they demand for American prifoners 
are immenfe ; and fuch as, it would 
appear, they are neither able, nor 
yery willing on all occafions, to dif- 
burfe. The Americans endeavour to 
excite a maritime confederacy againft 
the Africans. In this attempt they 
have not yet fucceeded. The Spa- 
niards, it feems, have made their 
peace with the pirates, for a time, at 
he expence of a yery heavy tribute. 
— England, and the northern 
trading οὐδῷ noprar te be wi 
ag ufual, to purchafe peace 

the pial prefents, The Partuguete 
will no doubt obferve, as hertofore, 
the fame policy, The only remaiging 

ope, therefore, .to Be gy τ χε 
icy that they may be able to form ἃ 
defenfive alliance at. fea with the 


Pope 
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Pope, the Venetians, and the other 

Italian ftates and princes; who, from 
vicinity of fituation, are and al- 
ways will be in a ftate of hoftility 
with the ftates of Barbary. It may 
be thought, fhould ‘war be commen- 
ced between the Turks and Ruffians, 
that the latter would accede to the 
maritime confederacy propofed by 
the Americans, But, in cafe of fuch 
a war, the face of affairs in Eu- 
rope would be fo much changed, as 
to fuperfede the defign in queftion. 
For the other maritime powers would 
foon be drawn into the quarrel. The 
arms of Ruffia, at fea and land, 
would be fufficiently occupied by the 
Turks and their allies: the general 
iffue of the war, not the protection 
of trade in the Mediterranean, would 
be the great obje& with the con- 
tending parties: nor would inter- 
fering powers unite in a common 
refiftance to a fet of pirates, who 
might be induced to ceafe from ho- 
ftilities, and even drawn over to the 
fide of whichfoever of the parties 
fhould be the moft liberal in their 
contributions. 

“Now, fuppofing that a maritime 
league fhould be entered into againft 
the Moors by the Americans, the 
Pope, the Venetians, and the other 
Italian ftates and princes, the pi- 
rates would carry on a predatory war 
with advantage againft them all. 
‘Phe united fleet of the Americans 
and Italians, fuppofing it to exceed 
in ftrength any that could be fitted 
out by Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, 
could not put a ftop to piracies in 
every quarter. Single fhips would 
rove the feas as ufual, and in the 
winds, tides, currents, and friendly 
ports on the Barbary and Turkith 
coafte, elude the vigilance of their 
confederated enemies. 

The experience of centuries, and 
articularly a late vigorous effort 
by the Spaniards, proves the diffi- 
culty of reducing the principal ports 
ofithe ftates of Barbary. ‘They 


North America. . 


would avoid a general and decifive 
engagement at fea: to ruin their fea- 
port towns would be found imprac- 
ticable: the war would be prolonged 
with various fuccefs, but without a 
decifive blow on either fide. In the 
mean time the elements would ope- 
rate more againft the united fleet ap- 
proaching to the coaft of Barbary, 
than againit the Africans in’ voffef- 
fion of the coaft and divers creeks 
and harbours. The pirates would 
make the war feed itfelf; the confe- 
derates would carry it on at an im- 
menfe expence ; and the Americans, 
in fundry refpeéts, in an attack on 
the ftates of Barbary, would find 
themfelves in a fimilar fituation to 
that in which the Britons were 
placed, when they attempted to fub- 
due the revolting ftates of America: 

Another enemy that the Ameri- 
cans, as appears from recent ac- 
counts, muft foon encounter, either 
in arms, or what is almoft as terrible 
to fo poor a people, by vait fums of 
money, is the Indians; who, like the 
corfairs of Barbary, hold the new 
independent ftates as upftarts, and 
unworthy of the fame regard that 
is due to other nations: of fuch 
importance is the venerable air of 
antiquity, in matters of authority, 
even in the eyes of favages and bar- 
barians. 

To thefe enemies of the North A- 
mericans is added a fcarcity of mo- 
ney, want of credit, and what isthe 
natural refult of the whole, ftagna- 
ting commerce. The Americans i- 
magined, with a credulity not a kin 
to their ufual fagacity and forefight, 
but which was very natural to the 
enthufiafm of an excited people, fince 
all men, even in their moft tranquil 
moments, are prone to believe what 
they wifh to be true, that no fooner 
fhould their independence be afferted 
by themfelves, and recognized by 
the European nations, than their flag 
would fly triumphant: in every fea, 
and that every wind would waft in- 
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to their ports ‘the commerce of the 
whole world. A free trade with e- 
very nation was the grand objec of 
their withes and of their hopes. But 
their allies, as-well as their old 
friends or mafters, had ‘colonies and 
fettlements dearer to them ftill than 
the Americans ; and their own pro- 
{perity was nearer their hearts than 
that of their confederates. Spain, 
France, Holland, England, were e- 
qually tenacious of the exclufive 
trade and navigation of their diftant 
dependencies; and the Americans 
were aftonifhed to find themfelves 
treated as aliens by friend aud foes. 
But although the North Ameri- 
cans, from the ravages of the Alge- 
rines and other Barbary corfairs, 
from the threatening commotions 
and preparations of the Indians, from 
the fcarcity of money, the want of 
credit, the exclufion from the trade 
with the Spanifh, French, Dutch, 
and Englith fettlements, are forced 
to encounter many difficulties which 
they did not expe&t when they ὅτι 
raifed the ftandard of independence ; 
yet, as unforefeen evils often arife 
out of what appear to be mighty ad- 
vantages, fo unthought of good of- 
ten accompanies or flows from what 
are regarded as great misfortunes. 
The.common difficulties with which 
the Americans have now to ftruggle, 
are a common band of union; with- 
out which, provinces fo widely fe- 
parated from cach other, and differ- 
ing in religion, manners, and cu- 
floms, would be in danger of crum- 
bling into pieces, and of falling 
back, each of them feparately, under 
fome, foreign yoke. A principle of 
common apprehenfion and alarm firft 
united, and afterwards preferved an 
union among the Seven United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. Such a 
principle of difficulty and dread ap- 
pears to be neceffary, at leaft in the 
prefent pofture of affairs, for pre- 
ferving the confederacy among the 
United States of North America. 
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It is generally underftood that the 
American envoy has given in a 
menacing memorial to the Britith ca- 
binet, relative to the prohibition of 
the Americans from a fhare in the 
Weft India trade. It is to be hoped 
that there is firmnefs and good fenfe 
enough in adminiftration, at leaft in 
parliament and the British nation at 
large, to know how to eftimate and 
to treat fuch memorials, 


Soutn AMERICA. 


In South America, we hear now 
and then of fome faint commotions 
among the natives, and the provin- 
cials or defcendents of Spaniards, 
But thefe are quickly fupprefled by 
the vigour and vigilance of the Spa- 
nifh government. The prefent fi- 
tuation of the North Americans is 
not indeed calculated. to. fan that 
flame of liberty, which an imitation 
of their example at firft excited in 
different nations. 


The NortTuern Powers. 


Tact Ruffians are bufily employ- 
ed in increafing their naval ftrength. 
Two fleets are fitted out; their de- 
ftinations are not yet known, but the 
general afpe of affairs naturally 
leads every {peculator on outward ap- 
pearances to conjeCture, that all nas 
val and military preparations in Ruf- 
fia are pointed either direCtly or in- 
direGlly againft the Turks. Conti- 
nued difputes between the Geor- 
gians, now under the protection of 
the Ruffians, and the Lefghis Tar- 
tars, who acknowledge a kind of 
{ubjeGion to the Porte, and fome ad- 
vantages gained over the former by 
the latter, have roufed the pride of 
the Ruffian court ; and a memorial, 


‘in the firmeft tone, has demanded of 


the divan a redrefs of grievances. In 
the mean time, the Emperor keeps 
on foot, and even continues to auge | 
ment his land forces towards the cone 
fines of Turky ; and requires, with ἃ 
threatening air, fuch.a fettlement. of 
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boundaries as he judges the fitteft 
for the fafety ahd extenfion of his 
dominions. So that there appears 
daily mote and more ground fot 
expe@ting a {peedy war between the 
Turks on the one part, and the Ruf- 
fians and Iimperialifts on the other, 
The confli& here, to all human ἀρ. 
pearance, would be unequal: for, it 
would feem, that there is a eollufion, 
and a fyftem of partitioning policy 
on foot among the Imperialifts and 


Auttrians, and thé old allies of the fhould 


Porte, the Frefich. Yet fhould the 
Turks make a brave and vigorous 
refiftance, it is not improbable that 
they might find new allies among 
thofe princes:and flates who cannot 
but entertain a jealoufy of the δε. 
figns of this molt formidable tridm- 
viratée. When δή inferior  powet 
inakes a mtore vigorous and prolong: 
ed féfilai¢e againft a fuperior thati 
there was réafon to expe@, it com- 
monly happens that they find affift- 
ance from fome quarter or other ; 
thofe latent jealoufies and hatreds a- 
gaint thé anibitioas oppréffor; which 
hiad been fmothered by fear, being 
called forth into aétion by the hope 
of vidtory. ‘Flus the Hollanders, 
at δῖ, ftruggled ‘againft the Spa- 
niards, alone and without any alliés; 
but whéa they proved, by their ob- 
ftinate valour, that, with affiftance, 
- they would probably be able to effet 
their independence, they found affift- 
ance both froty Henry 1V. of France, 
_&trd Queen Elizabeth of England, 
‘Fhus, too, the Amiericans, univer- 
fally confidered a3 a very unequal 
match to the Englith, at firft fought 
their own battles alone; but after 
they had reridered it prebable, that 
with affiftance they would make 
good their independence, they τὲ: 
ceived that affiftancé from France, 
Spain, and Holland, in like man- 
net, i#f the Turks flould fink under 
the firft impreflions of ‘the unitéd 
force of the Imperialifts ané Raf- 
aits, other powers would be cager 


to divide the fpoib with the éonques 
rors, bat none would take part with 
the vanquifhed. If, om thé othet 
hand, religious etithufiafm, or the 
courage of defpair, or any othe? 
caufe, fhould roufe an ittrepid fpi- 
rit of réfiftance ih the race of Oth- 
man, then would alliés {pring up ἰὴ 
different quarters. The Pruffians, 
the Poles, and other nations, might 
faupport a conteft, which would keep 
their enemies in play, at léaft, if it 
not humble theif power. - 

If what is commonly believed be 
indeed founded in truth, that theré 
is a concert formed among the Rufs 
fians, the Imperialifts, and the Houfe 
of Bourbony for extending their ré- 
fpeGtive governments ove? fuch of 
the dominions of their neighbours 
as they think would moft nataralty 
fall under their feveral empires, then 
andoubtedly, however whimfical it 
may appear ‘at firt fight, a regard 
to general liberty, as well as parti+ 
eular independencé, would natutally 
incline the Britith nation, a$ well as 
the different fates in Getmany; and 
the north, to efpoufe the canfé of thé 
Grand Signior. , 
- We have lately feen in Sweden 4 
piGuré, in miniature; of the matw- 
rat progrefé of affairs in modern En- 
fopés a pr at once towards 
humanity and refinertient; and moner- 
chieal government. Thé crinte of 
mfanticide, in which fhame has ἃ 
gtedter fhare than craélty, is-hénce+ 
forth to δέ puniflied in that kiag- 
domi, not by death, bat by mmprm 
foment and fttipes; and the fight 
of ptimogeniture is eftablifhed in 
inheritance, Which cérfainly térdd 
to draw power with wealth into the 
hands of the few from thofe of thé 
mary., 

Avstaian Netwercanns. 

THe Auftrian Netherfands ὑπ 
ehjéyéd a longer δ fince 
τῆνον of Ai E Chapelle than they 
havé cvér enjoyed fince adier ™ 
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the refidence of the native Dukes of 
Burgundy. This’ cireumftance of 
peace, prolonged for nearly half a 
eentury, joined ‘to the exuberant 
ferzility of the foil, the natural in- 
duftry of the inhabitants, mild and 
equal laws, and diftance from the 
feat of government, has rendered 
thefe provinces more beautiful, high- 
ly cultivated, and profperous on the 
whole, yetwithftanding the reltric- 
tions in trade impofed by the peace 
of Munfter, than they have ever been 
fince the emancipation of the United 
Provinces from the yoke of the Spa- 
niards. The good agreement be- 
tween Auftria and France promifes a 
continuance of their tranquillity ; 
but,’ if we may judge from prefent 
appearances, they are deftined to 
fall uader the government of the 
Fetter power, and to fwell the tri- 
amphs, and fuffer the influences of 
that proud and arbitrary monarchy. 


Iraty, with Savoy and Switzer- 
LAND. 


* ‘Tue Italian States are barraffed 
by the Turks and the pirates of Bar- 
bary. The Turks are yet valiant 
jn arms againft the Greeks and the 
Venetians: a proof of the humble 
condition of thefe nations. The 
Sardinian Princes, of the prefent 
times, appear to have loft the poli- 
tical and military virtues of the an- 
cient Dukes of Savoy. They be- 
hald without alarm, at leak without 
any effort to prevent it, a combina- 
tion between the great powers by 
which they are eavironed, the Au- 
ftrians, the Spaniards, and the French; 
which muit finally terminate, if not 
quathed by fome concurrence of cir- 
cumitances at prefent unforefeen, in 
their fubjection. Should the parti+ 
tioning policy of the three great con- 
tinental powers triumph over that 
balance of power which has for fo 
many centuries been preferved in 
Europe, liberty would make her lat 
Vou. 1V. N° 21, 
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ftand amidk the mountains of Swit- 
serland. 


East Inpies. 


Tue empire of Hyder Ally exhi: 
bits an example of thofe rapid vicif, 
fitudes which attend hallily acquired 
power in defpotic countries.- The 
Freoch and the Dutch, with the 
Emperor too, as is generally under» 
fiood, have entered into plots toge- 
ther, and with the natives, for ex+ 
pelling the Englifh from Hindoftan. 


The Turgisn Empire. 


Tue weaknefs of the Turkifh eme 
pire equally appears io fuffering the 
menaces of the Ruflians.and impe- 
rialiits again themfelves, and the 
infults of their bacha committed ia 
fpite of the fupreme authority ar 
gaint the Venetians. The goveraors 
of provinces in general, feem ta pay 
litle regard to the orders of the Suly 
tan. ‘The whole empire appears to 
be ripe for defiiuGion. It mult 
foon fall into pieces, if fome anima- 
ting breath, fimilar to that which 
revived the dry bones of which we 
read in the prophecy of Ezekiel, do 
not reflore its wonted fpirig and e- 
The diffolution and parti+ 
tion of the Turkifh empire, is. hkely 
to form no inconfiderable ara in the 
hiftory of Europe. 


The House of Buurson. 


Tus vifit of the French King to 
Cherbourg and other ports in the 
Britith channel, and the works car- 
ried on there, which was intended ag 
an incentive to the martial {piwit in 
France, may be conlidered as an in 
dex of the fpirit which at prefeat pre- 
dominates in the French. cabinet. 
Superiority at fea is the grand object 
of French ambition at the prefent 
moment. -Intent upon: this, and, 
which is, the fame thing, the humi- 
liation of Great Britain, the court of 
Verfailies declines to interfere in the 
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great movements on the continent, 
and connives at the fteps that are 
taken towards aggrandizement by 
the rival of France, Auftria, that 
France too may advance to higher 
degrees of power in another quarter, 
and in another way. When it was 
the ambitious policy of France to 
extend her dominions far and wide 
on the continent, and to make the 
Rhine thé boundary of her empire 
on the eaft, fhe would never have 
fuffered the encroachments that are 
meditated by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the Emprefs of the Rof- 
fias on the Turkifh empire, and o- 
thers of their neighbours. But that 
her wealth, the finews of war, may 
not be diverted from naval, by mi- 
litary preparations, fhe enters into 
the collufion between the Imperia- 
lifts and the Ruffians, on the belt 
terms fhe can, keeping a fleady and 
conftant eye on the extenfion of her 
commerce, and the increafe of her 
fhipping. 

When we confider that this is at 
prefent the leading feature in the 
court of France, we fhall be inclined 
to give a degree of credit to what 
has been affirmed again and again, 
in different letters from the weltern 
world, concerning an intention on 
the part of his Catholic Majetty, of 
ceding the provinces of Louitiana 
and the Floridasto the French, and 
of New Orleans being declared a free 
port. The circumftance of New Or- 
leans having once belonged to the 
French, though it was ceded by 
them to the Spaniards, for reafons 
which have not yet been made pub- 
lic, and of Louifiana having been 
formerly claimed by them, tho’ they 
were forced to yield to Great Bri- 
tain all of that fine country which 
lies eaftward of the Miffiffippi, in the 
war before the lafl, with that of the 
reigning genius of the French ca- 
binet, renders it probable that it 
will foon be carried into execution. 
Of the fubject of France, to de- 
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fcend from the great objects of ftate 
to the ordinary occurrences and in- 
ternal fituation and genius of the 
nation; the French nobleffe, and all 
of them who are not occupied in 
manual labour, have for a lon 

courfe of time thought, and talked 
of nothing elfe than of the Queen’s 
necklace, the Cardinal de Rohan, 
the Compte de Caglioftro, and Ma- 
dame de la Motte; and by way of 
epifode, they have digrefled occa- 
fionally to various. ftories of arbi- 
trary imprifonments and letters de 
cachet. Thefe are the mighty ob- 
jects that intereft and agitate a na- 
tion of flaves, precluded from all 
fhare and concern in the adminiftra- 
tion of government. A club of 
Englith porters would find more in- 
terefting fubjects of converfation ; 
for in Great Britain, liberty raifes the 
views of the people to objects of the 
firft importance: every man feels that 
he has fome weight, however {mall, 
in the fcales of government. There 
is no meafure in agitation in which 
he is not concerned; none which he 
cannot, either direétly or indireétly, 
individually or in conjunétion with 
his fellows, in fome degree influence. 


The Seven United Provinces. 


Ir is but very lately that the T- 
rifh nation exhibited any example that 
was thought worthy of imitation by 
any of the neighbouring nations. But 
the example of the volunteers of Ire. 
land has produced volunteers in the 
Seven United Provinces, who feem to 
form a third party in the fate, and 
to aflume a power of arbitration be- 
tween the ariftocratical or Louve- 
ftein faétion and the Stadtholder. 
Sir William Temple, if we remem- 
ber well, or fome other political wri- 
ter, defines the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands to be a government 
or conftitution formed or held toge- 
ther by a dread of the Spaniards. It 
was at firit formed and held toge- 
ther by a dread of the Spaniards; 

and 


ee 


ee, 


and when that principle ceafed to o- 
perate, it was kept faft together by 
a dread of the French. The Hol- 
landers have, at the prefent moment, 
greater caufe of dreading the defigns 
of France, than ever they had at 
any former period: but as they do 
not fee their danger, they conceive 
themfelves to be at liberty to amufe 
themfelves by internal difcord, and 
juftify the definition of the politician 
jot queted. The preflure of fear 
being removed, the different parts 
that were bound together by this 
central ftone begin to loofen, and to 
be threatened with diffolution. It 
appears that the Stadtholder, very 
naturally and very wifely, courts the 
old friends of his family, the people: 
and it alfo appears that he has a 
ftronger party on his fide, among 
men of diftinétion and opulence, 
than was generally imagined. It is 
fearcely credible that the commo- 
tions in Holland can be quieted 
without fome convulfion. And from 
prefent appearances, it is probable, 
if matters fhould be brought to an 
ϊας foon, that that iffue would 
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ftrengthen the hands of the Stad- 
tholder. With the poffeffion of the 
executive government, and fo Jarge 
an authority and influence in mould- 
ing the ftates with the favour of the 
populace, and that of the courts of 
Berlin and London, the Prince of 
Orange muft be greatly wanting to 
himfelf, if he does not maintain the 
conftitutional and juft rights of his 
family ; rights not more precious to 
him than falutary to his country ; 
for the arbitrary proceeding: of the 
ftates and the magiftrates of cer- 
tain cities, fhow what the people of 
the United Provinces have to expeét, 
if ever the fupreme power of the 
ftate fhould pafs wholly into the hands 
of an ariftocracy. 


PorTUGAL. 


Tue profound filence that is ob- 
ferved with regard to the death of 
his moft faithful majeity, and the 
character and views of the regency 
that has fucceeded, for a time, to 
his authority, marks the prefent in- 
fignificance of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal. 


Sermons, by the late Reverend Dr James Paterson, ome of the Clerzy~ 
menof St Paul's Englifh Epifcopal Chapel in Aberdeen, 8v0, Elliot Edin. 


and Robinfon London. 


Ὁ thefe fermons is prefixed an 
advertifement, from which we 
learn that they are publifhed for the 
benefit of the author’s family, which 
appears to have been left in circum- 
ftances rather diftrefling. « If thefe 
circumitances,’ fays the editor, “ hall 
be rendered in any degree more eafy 
by the fale of the volume which is 
now offered to the public, no in- 
jury will be done to the memory of 
a man, who, to ferve a benevolent 
purpofe, would at any time have 
facrificed all pretenfions to fame as an 
aathor; and tothofe readers who pof- 


fefs that benevolence of heart which 
fo ftrongly marked his charaéter, 
any apology for a work publifhed 
with /uch a view is furely unnecef- 
fary: By fuch men the following 
difcourfes, were they much lefs accu- 
rate than they are, would be perufed 
with indulgence, and they do not 
claim their applaufe.’ 

Upon a publication of this kind, 
ufhered into the world with a pre- 
face fo modeft, what critic would be 
fevere, were there even room for fe- 
verity ? But that is ποῖ the cafe: On 
the contrary, we will venture to fay, 
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thet the whole vdlunie will be peru- 
fed with fomething more than indal- 
gence; and that many of the dif- 
courfes, although they do not claim, 
certainly deferve, and will, we have 
ho doubt, sbtain very high applaufe. 
Tn refpe& of the beauties of compo- 
tition, they would indeed lofe by a 
comparifon with the corre& and 
highly finifhed ftyle of a Blair, or 
the fplendid and flowing diction of a 
White; but with thele writers, in 
their different walks, where is the 
preacher to be found who would bear 
to be compared ? 

The difcourfes before us. we are 
is formed, wére not by their author 
prepared for the prefs. If from 
that circumftanee they want fome- 
thing οὗ the polifh of which they 
are fufceptible, they gain in what is 
perhaps a greater excellencein a pul- 
pit—eflay—eafe, and animation. 1 η- 
deed we know few fermons, if any, in 
which the praé¢tical and momentous 
truths of the gofpel are inculcated 
ht a more cafy und animated ftyle, or 
from which the pious Chriftian is 

ikely to reap greater pleafure or 

greater benefit. The volume con- 
tains twenty-four difcourfes on the 
following fubjeéts:—* The great- 
pefs of falvation, and the danger of 
negleCting it ; comforts of religion; 
good example; the danger of incon- 
itancy in religion; the advantages, 
τὸ be reaped from adverity; the pa- 
rable of the prodigal fon; the life 
of Chrill as propofed for our imita- 
tions the pareble οὗ the Pharilee 
gad Publican; the attention to fpi- 
ritual things; the neceffity and ad- 
vantages of confefling Chrift; the 
unhoppinefs neéceflarily confequent 
upon every fin; flothin our temporal 
and [pizitual concerns; advantayes of 
easly piety; onideath; anden a con- 
fcience vord of, affénce. 

‘OF our author’s manner of treat: 
mig thefe inyportant \topies, take the 
following specimens from the firkt and 
Second fermons, Speaking of the for- 
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givennels of fing preached through 
Jefus Chrift, and of our being by 


him jultified from all things from " 


which we could not be jultified by 
the law of Mofes, the preacher pro-~ 
ceeds thus ; * But the falvation 
purchafed by the Redeemer is ftill 
greater. They who embrace our holy 
religion, and with faith and perfe- 
verance obferve its heavenly pre 
cepts, fhall not only receive the for- 
givennefs of God, and be exempted 
from the punifhiment of fin, but rife 
triumphant from the grave, and en- 
joy an immortality of happineft in 
heaven. This happyaflurance doubles 
the joy of health, cheers the bed of 
ficknefs, and deprives even death of 
its terrors. Difeafes may prey upon 
us, pain torment, the world may 
perfeeute, and our friends deceive 
and defert us; {ἢ} we know 
* that light is fown for the righ+ 
teous, and gladuefs for the upright 
in heart.” In that bleffed place 
dwells neither giief, nor ficknefs, nor 
pain; but joy and tranquillity reign 
for ever, This is fecured to us by 
the word of eternal truth ; for ‘¢ life 
and immortality are brought to light 
by the gofpel.” Though all o- 
ther religions taught to expe a ftate 
of future exiftence, they fupported 
it by no proof, and their defcriptions 
of it were in the higheft degree ab- 
furd: the heaven of a Chriftian is 
the licaven of ἃ rational istelligence; 
We are net condugted to the volup- 
tuous bowers οὗ Mahoniet, and the 
enjoyments of fenfaal impurity; we 
are not wafted to tlie fields of Ely- 
fium, where ttréngth entered before 
innocence of hearts “ but we look 
for a new heaven, wherein ‘dwell- 
eth righteouinefs.’? There énter 
the don who honours this father, 
and the father who loves his fon,; the 
heait that never dinew avarice, and 
the hand that. never did violence; 
the mouth that hever uttered iflan- 
der, and the {pirit thet'loves irite- 
grity, They dwell uot there, τ 
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{atiaté “antbition and glut tevenge, 
have laid cities im afhes; and, to 
be fpoken of, have made many. wi- 
dows : but it isthe habitation of the 
friendly, the compafhonate, and the 
devout.’ 

In the fecond fermon, the real 
Chrittian, after being contrafted with 
the morofe and hypocritical devo- 
tee, is thus charactentfed:—-* A 
Chriftian is the beft father, the bett 
brother, and the beft friend: his 
language agrees with ‘his thoughts, 
and his a¢tions give the true picture 
of both. Yon may fafely commit 
unnumbered treafures to his charge, 
for his confcience is a nicer judge 
than your eye ; and ‘he will account 
to the children for the depofit which 
the dying father put into his hands, 


though no witaeis can fay he recei- 
ved it ; and his character is fafe on 
ali hands. Such isthe effet of true 
teligion! If 1 am to be a fervant, 
let a religious man be my matter; let 
a religious man be the owner of my 
heuie, the companion of my table, 
and the keeper of my fecrets; kt 
him be in the fame fhip with me at 
fea, Jet him face the enemy with me 
at land; let bim be the witnefs of 
my death, and the guardian of my 
children.’ 

From thefe éxtraGs the reader 
will form an eftimate of Dr Pater- 
fon’s tafte; and we beg leave ear- 
nefily to recommend his fermons to 
all who are friends to practical reli- 
gion, and who delight in ats of be- 
neficence. 


——————— EEE 


The Rudiments of Latin and Englifh Grammar, by Avexayper Anamy 
L.L.D. Reftor of the High School of Edinburgh. Third edition. 


HE author informs usin his ad- 
vertifement prefixed to this e- 
dition, that it contains feveral im- 
provements. Thus, in etymology, 
* under the different terminations of 
nouns and verbs, are enumerated in 
alphabetical order, not only all the 
fimple and primitive words of the 
Latin tongue, but alfo the moft 
common derivatives and compounds, 
with their fignification, gender, de- 
clenfion, conjugation, and quantity, 
carefully marked ; fo that the learner 
may fee the various accidents of each 
word at once, without being obliged 
to confult different books for that 
purpofe; or in the fame book, to turn 
to one place for the gender of a 
noun to another place for its de- 
clenfion, and toa third for its quan- 
tity.’ 

We.ate informed alfo, that the 
fyntax is greatly enlarged in many 
reipedte, patticularly * by a full ,ex- 
planation of the -differerit’ meanings 
eid coniruGion of verbs ‘and pre- 


pofitions, apd of thofe phrafes which 
oceafion moft difficulty to learners, 
collected from the claflics, and from 
the belt writers on Latinity.’ 

The following improvement, men- 
tioned by the author upon ‘the com- 
mon plan of Latin grammars, feems a 
very material one. 

* By the natural divifion of words 
and fentences into fimple and com- 
pound, no rule or example is intro- 
duced in fyntax or profody, till the 
learner is properly prepared, by what 
goes before, to underitand it; which 
is not the cafe in the Latia Gram- 
mars commonly ufed: where, not to 
mention other inilances, the con- 
ftru€tion of the relative, which re- 
quires a previous acquaintance with 
moft of the other rules of conftruc- 
tion, is placed near the beginning 
of fyntax ; and, what appears ftill 
mere prepolterous, wn profody, the 
rules concerning the quantity ,of 
compounds are placed before thofe 
concerning fhe. quantity of fimpie 

words.” 
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words.” * Thefe improprieties in 
arrangement occafioning,’ fays the 
author, ‘ greater inconveniences to 
learners than is generally imagined.’ 

The prefent publication likewife 
contains an account and explanation 
of the various tropes and figures of 
words and thoughts which occur in 
the claffics: And an appendix is 
f{ubjoined, containing ὁ a woe ca- 
talogue of Latin words, all of claffi- 
cal authority, which have been a- 
dopted into the Englifh with little 
or no variation, and cannot be pro- 
perly underftood in Englifh without 
underftanding the Latin.’ 

In the whole of the grammar, the 
author tells us, that he has {pared no 
pains to make the tranflation of La- 
tin words and phrafes fubfervient to 
the knowledge of Englifh ; and he 
hopes that the feveral tmprovements 
will be found of fome importance in 
the plan of education. 

The intention of Dr Adam is 
highly laudable; and the execution 
of the work appears to be fuch as is 
fully fitted to anfwer the ends propo- 
fed, * of connecting the Englith 
grammar with the Latin; and thus 
to facilitate and promote the ftudy of 
both.? The grammar of Mr Ruddi- 
man’s is a firft rate performance ; 
and fuch as might have been expec- 
ted from fo great a fcholar: But, 
with all its excellence, it is by no 
means a proper guide for leading the 
untutored mind into the firft rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue. It 
feems much better fitted for thofe 
who, after being founded in the firft 
principles, and obtaining a general 
knowledge of the language, with to 
purfue it through all its windings 
and labyrinths, in the walks of a 
college, or the retirement of private 
ftudy. And, accordingly, the whole 
of Kuddiman’s grammar is never 
attempted to be taught to boys; the 
teacher always making fuch felec- 
tions as he pleafes. A grammar, 


therefore, like that of Dr Adam, 
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which borrows from Mr Ruddiman, 
and other grammarians of eminence, 
whatever 18 adapted to the capacity 
of boys; and which, thus, inftead 
of frightening them from the path 
of literature by the difficulties they 
have to furmount, allures them b 
rendering the road more eafy ; ἂν ( 
be confidered as a valuable acquifi- 
tion to the plan of education. Nor 
is it a lefs ufeful acquifition to the 
teacher than to the learner, who is 
thus provided, with a proper fe- 
le€&tion of what he would be other- 
wife obliged to take at random from 
the grammar of Ruddiman as adap- 
ted to his fcholars. 

Dr Adam has difplayed great 
judgment both in what he retains of 
Mr Ruddiman’s grammar and what 
he has omitted. Nothing can be 
more ufeful to the learner, provided 
he be not overwhelmed with it, than 
accuftoming him by degrees to repeat, 
while he underftands them, the rules 
which govern the Latin language in 
that language itfelf. The rule is more 
eafily retained, and in learning the 
rule, he learns the language. Dr 
Adam has, accordingly, for this 
purpofe, preferved the moft neceflary 
tules of Ruddiman’s grammar. 

In animadverting upon a work 
which is the production of the Rec- 
tor of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, a native of this country can- 
not poffibly refrain from. congratu- 
lating his fellow-citizens upon the di- 
ftinguifhed rank which this fchool 
has attained, efpecially of late years, 
and under the manangement of the 
prefent Rector. The number of 
{cholars has been of late greatly in- 
creafed; and their proficiency, as the 
firft judges of literature in this coun- 
try have witneffed, has been increa- 
fed in proportion, The fame of this 
fchool has attraéted feholars from 
England, and even from the metro- 
polis itfelf. This is a circumftance, 
not only of celebrity to our country, 
but muft be eftimated highly by 

thofe 
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thofe who look no farther than to 
the advantages arifing from the in- 
flux into the capital of Scotland, of 
thofe families who throng it from all 
quarters for the purpofe of educa- 
ting their children. The merits of 
Dr Adam’s grammar, which he has 
long taught in that fchool, and 


which, for the fake of the country, 
and the intereft of reviving ancient 
literature in Scotland, it is to be 
hoped he will yet live long to teach, 
are more fully difplayed by thefe 
fa&s than they could be by any 
itudied panegyric of the moft zealous 
friend. x. 


Copy of a Letter which has been fent to the Publifher of the Gentleman's 


Magazine. 


SIR, 
"FO nar, for the firfk time, a 

friend pointed out to me, in 
your Magazine for July laft, p. 562. 
an article figned Deteffor ; in which 
the writer afferts, that a “ work 
called the Hiffory of Greece, by Wil- 
liam Robertfon, Efq; Keeper of the 
Records in Scotland, and of which 
athird edition is now in circulation, 
is a mere tranflation, without ac- 
knowledgment, from the celebrated 
Abregé de PHiftoire Grecque, Paris 
4770, and other years.’ 

In an{wer to this charge, it is ma- 
terial to obferve, that the firft edi- 
tion of the book, of which the third 
editioa is now, as this gentleman 
expreffes it, “ in circulation,’ was 
printed at Edinburgh, and entered 
in Stationer’s Hall in the year 1768. 
It is rather unaccountable, therefore, 
that a book publifhed in the year 
1768, fhould have proved a mere 
tranflation of one publifhed at Paris 
in 1770. This I believe might be 
regarded by the public as a fatisfac- 
tory refutation of the charge exhi- 
bited again{ft me by your anonymous 
correfpondent: but juftice to my- 
felf as well as to the public, requires 
that the matter fhould be ftated a 
little more fully. 

I requelt, therefore, the particu- 
lar attention of your readers to the 
two following quotations: In the 
preface to the firft edition of the hi- 


Edin. 14th Sept. 1786. 
ftory in queftion, I write thus: 
© Accordingly, Mr Rollin’s own 
countrymen, the members efpecially 
of the fame learned body to which 
he himfelf once belonged, namely, 
the univerfity of Paris, feem to have 
been the firft who became fenfible of 
the inconveniences attending his 
learned work, and expreffed their 
wifhes, that fome compilement of the 
Greek hiftory were made on a plan 
better adapted to the genius and cire 
cumftances of the generality of ftu- 
dents.’—* Agreeably to thefe fenti- 
ments of the univerfity of Paris, and 
with the approbation and affiftance 
of fome of its members, fuch a com- 
pilement was made out and publifhed 
at Paris in the year 1763. The hi- 
ftory of the ancient Greeks is there 
brought under one connected view, 
unperplexed with that of any o- 
ther people ; the tranfactions of the 
Perfian empire being taken notice of, 
fo far only as they immediately in- 
fluence thofe of Greece; and the prin- 
cipal events refpecting Sicily being 
thrown into a book by themfelves. 
Many little circumftances obferved 
by Mr Rollin are there omitted; ail 
the interefting facts are placed in a 
clear light, and made to {peak di- 
rely to the underftanding ; perti- 
nent reflections are judicioufly, but 
fparingly, interfperfed; the moft con, 
fpicuous perfonages are elegant} 
charaCterifed ; and concife, but jug 
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accounts, of the moft celebrated wri- 
ters and artifts are fubjoined in pro- 
per places."—* ‘This book having 
fallen into the editor’s hands, appear- 
ed to him to be drawn upon a plan 
fo weil calculated for the purpofe in- 
tended, &c. and to be on the whole 
fo well executed, that he thought it 
would prove a picce of good fervice 
to the public to publith it in our 
language. At the fame time he per- 
ceived,, after a careful perufal of it 
with that view, that, like the firk 
editions of moft works of the fame 
kind, it required confiderable a- 
meudments. In tranflating it, there- 
fore, fame alterations have been made, 
confterable additions have bzen thnown 
in, and the whole is arranged in a 
form which feemed more diflin? and 
methodical than that of the original.’ 
Again, in the preface to the fe- 
cond edition, I exprefs myfelf in 
thefe terms: *’ Many apologies are 
due to the public for delaying fo long 
to publifh this edition ; but the de- 
lay was unavoidable. Indifpenfible 
bufinefs, extremely different from 
that of publication, prevented the 
author, till lately, from preparing 
the fecond edition for the prefs, with 
that care and attention which he 
had promifed to beftow on it, and 
which the very favourable reception 
given by the public to the former e- 
dition feemed to require. At length, 
however, he has found leifure to ac- 
compliih his defign ; and he flatters 
himfelf, that the improvements in 
this edition fhall amply compenfate 
for the involuatary delay in its pub- 
lication. ‘The book before being at 
this time put to prefs, anderwent a 
very great number of alterations. Be- 
fides many corre€tions of a more mi- 
nute kind, feveral pafages were en- 
tirely firuck out 3 fome of the mzfi cons 
Jpicuous charafters were in a great 
meafure new-written ; large addi- 
ticns were thronwn in, and bottom-notes 
were inferted, pointing out the princi- 
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pal cotemporary events of the Roman 
hiftory, and containing various parti- 
culars that could mot fo properly enter 
into the body of the work. It were e~ 
qually tedious and unneceflary to e+ 
numerate the feveral additions. They 
wilk be beft perceived in the perufal. 
We cannot, however, omit to men- 
tion one confiderable addition, which 
we judged to be highly proper, name- 
ly, a circumftantial defcription of the 
country of ancient Greece, This, we 
hope, will not only enable the young 
reader to comprehend the hiftorical 
detail more clearly ; but will like- 
wife be ufeful to him when ftudying 
the Greek and Latin claflics.§ The 
author is fenfible, that, from a fok- 
citude to render the book as accu 
rate and as comprehenfive as poflible, 
be has been induced to muke this edi 
tion much more diffzrent from the fore 
mer than fecond editions of the fama 
book ought regularly to be: But he 
reits his excule entirely oa his intens 
tion, and on the manner in which 
that intention is executed.’ 

I muft add, that the third edie 
tion is almoft as different from the 
fecond as the fecond is from the 
firft. If then your correfpondent; 
when he thus arraigned me, knew, 
ashe might have dove, what I now 
take the liberty to lay before the 
public, I may fairly tax him with 
great want of candour, at leaft.— 
If, on the contrary, he did not take 
the trouble properly to inform hun- 
felf, [ am warranted to pronounce 
him a petulent and a duperficial 
critic. 

I do not know that the fick edi+ 
tion of my book found its way iar 
to France; but I’ know certaialy, 
that the fecond edition of it was 
trarflated into the Freach languag=: 
Now, though I have not the vanity 
to fuppofe that the editors of the A+ 
bregé, mentioned by Detector, would 
honour me by adopting any part of 
my performance; yet the cafe is 

cere 
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certainly not impoffible ; and if fo, 
my accufer may have been inadver- 
tently mifled. But be that as it may, 
I do folemnly affirm, that I never 
yead or faw any French publication 


on this fubje& pofterior to that print- 
ed in the year 1763, of which [ 
take fuch particular notice in the 
preface to nty firft edition in 1768, 
Wirt. Rossatson, 


te 


8. & 2 
Extra®? from the Council Books of 
Pettenween. 


February 1651, 
Keren bailies and council being 
convened, and having received 
information that his Majefty is to 
be in progrefs with his court along 
the coaft to-morrow, and to ftay at 
Anttruther-houfe that night, have 
thought it expedient, according to 
their bounden duty, with all reve- 
rence and due refpecét, and with all 
the folemnity they can, to wait on 
his Majefty as he comes through this 
his Majefty’s burgh, and invite his 
Majetty to eat and drink as he paffes; 
and for that effe&t hath ordained, 
that the morn afternoon the towns 
coloures be put upon the bartifan 
of the fteeple ; and that at three 
o’clock the bells begin to ring, and 
ring on ftill till his Majefty come hi- 
ther and pafles to Anftruther; an 
ficklike, that the minifter be fpoken 
to, to be with the bailies an coun- 
cil, who are to be in their belt ap- 
parel; and with them a gaurd of 
twenty-four of the ableft men with 
partizans, and other twenty-four 
with mufkets, all in their beft appa- 
rel. William Sutherland comman- 
der, as captain of the gaurd, are to 
wait upon his Majefty, and receive 
his Highnefs at the weit-port, bring- 
ing his Majefty and court through 
the town, until they come to Robert 
Smith’s yeat, where an table is tobe 
covered with my lord’s beft carpet ; 
and that George Netherweeke ¢ 
in readinefs of fire flour fome great 
bunns, and other wheat: bread of the 
- Vou. 1V. N° ai. 
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beft order, baken with fugar-cannel 
and other fpices fitting; and that 
James Richardfon and Walter Jurth 
have care to have ready eight or ten 
gallons of good flrong ale, with Ca- 
nary, Sack, Renifh wine, tent, white, 
and claret wines, that his Majetty 
and court may eat and drink; and 
in the mean time, when his Majefty 
is prefent, the guard do diligently 
attend about the court ; and fo foon 
as his Majefty is to go away, that a 
fign be made to Andrew Todd, who 
is appointed to attend the coloures 
on the fteeple-head, to the affe& he 
may give fign to thofe who attend the 
cannon, of his Majelty’s departure καὶ 
and then the hael thirty-fix cannon 
to be fhot at once: It is alfo thought 
fit, that the minifter, and James Ri- 
chardfon the oldett bailie, when his 
Majetty comes to the table, fhow the 
great joy and fence this burgh has 
of his Majefty’s condefcendence ta 
vifit the fame, and other expreffions 
of loyalty. 
All which was ated. 


TI α πανοι α---τ τς 0 


Account of a Cuftom to this Day ob- 
Served by the Inhabitants of the {42 
of Man. 


| ἐκ their {ports they retain fome- 
thing of the Arcadian fimplieity, 
Dancing, if I may call it fo, jump- 
ing and frifking about at leait, ta 
faddle and bafe viol, is their greateft 
diverfion. In fummer they have it 
in the fields, and in wintet in the 
baras: the month of May is every 

Ce year 


year ufhered in with a ceremony 
which has fomething in the defign of 
it pretty enough ; and I believe the 
account will not be found tirefome 
to my readers, 

In mof of the great towns and 
parifhes they choofe from among the 
daughters of the moft wealthy far- 
mers, or others, a young maid, the 
Queen of May ; the is dreffed in the 
gayeft and beit manner they can, 
and is attended by about twenty o- 
thers, who are called maids of ho- 
nour: fhe has alfo a young man who 
is her captain, and has under his 
command a good number of infe- 
rior officers. In oppofition to her 
is the Queen of Winter, who is 
a man dreffed in woman’s clothes, 
with woolen hoods, fur tippets, and 
loaded with the warmeft and heaviett 
habits one upon another. In the fame 
manner are thofe who reprefent her 
attendants dreft; nor is fhe without 
ἃ captain and troop for her defence, 
both being equipped as proper em- 

lems of the beauty of the Spring 
and the deformity of Winter. They 
fet forth from their refpe€tive quar- 
ters ; the one preceded by violins and 
flutes, and the other with the rough 
mufic of the tongues and cleavers.— 
Both companies march till they meet 
on a common, and then their trains 
engage in a mock engagement. If 
the Queen of Winter’s forces get the 
better fo as to take the Queen of 
May prifoner, the is ranfomed for 
as much as pays the expence of the 
day. After this ceremony Win- 
ter and her company retire, and di- 
vert themfelves in a barn; and the 
others remain on the green; when 
having danced a coniiderable time, 
they conclude the evening with a feaft; 
the Queen with her maids at one 
table, and the Captian with his troop 
at another: the number of perfons at 
each table feldom being lefs than 
fifty or fixty. 
Scotus. 


Roman Coins difco:ered in the Carnatic. 


To the Publifher. 

SIR, 

Y a letter received from Madrafs, 

dated the 1tth of laft March, 
I got notice of a very curious difco- 
very made at Nellore, about 90 
miles north of Fort St George, 
which I take the liberty of commu- 
nicating to you. A great number 
of Roman coins, particularly of the 
Emperors Titus, Trajan, and Ha- 
drian, have been difcovered at the 
place above meationed ; and which 
have been lodged in the hands of the 
Nabob of Arcot, who is to fend. them 
over as a prefent to his Majeity of 
Great Britain. No particulars of the 
difcovery were tran{mitted by my 
correfpondent, Indeed, he fays the 
pa'ticulars are not yet accurately 
known. It is, however, a curious 
coniideration, that the gold of the 
Romans fhould have penetrated fars 
ther than their fteel, and that the 
coins of their emperors fhould be 
found after the lapfe of fo many cen- 
turies in the heart of the Carnatic. 

Your’s, ἄς. 


ET 


— of your readers as love me- 


lancholy anecdotes, may read the 
following lines: 


Sweet Echo! vocal nymph, whofe mimic 
tongue 

Return’d the mufic of my Delia’s fong ; 

Oh! flill repeat the foft enchanting lay, 

That gently ftea!s the ravifh’d foul away! 

Shall founds like thefe in circling air be 
toft, 

And in the ftream of vulgar noifes lof? 

Ye guardian fylphs, who liften while the 
fings, 

Bear the fweet accents on your rofy wings ; 

With ftudious care the fading notes re- 
tain, 

Nor let that tuneful breath be fpent in 
vain | 

Yet if teo foon the tranfient pleafures &, 

A charm more lafting fhall their lofs fup- 


While harmony, with each attractive 


grace, 
Plays in the fair proportion of het face ; 
Where 


Where each foft air, engaging and fe- 
rene, 

Beats meafure to the well-ton’d mind 
within : 

Alike her finging and her filence move, 

Whofe voice ismufic, and whofe looks are 
love. 


This little morceau was originally 


-publifhed fo far back as the year for- 


ty—many years before moit of us 
were in exiftence. The fair, the un- 


‘happy obje& of them, was called 


Mifs Lynch, of a genteel family in 
a weitern county. 


* But why unhappy, Sir? Liften 


-to the ftory. Mifs Lynch, with all 


that lovelinefs, all that fweetnefs, all 
that harmony, defcribed in thofe 
verfes, had numerous opportunities of 


‘marriage ; but her heart was devo- 


ted, and fhe referved her hand to 
beftow with it. The perfon thus ho- 
noured by her partiality was then in 
a learned profeffion—he is in it ftill; 
but fo high—fo very high !—that it 
becomes not me to direé& the finger 
of cenfure towards him. He was 
then a young man, and fufceptible 
of the fafcination to which the gloo- 
mieft characters, the haughtieft, and 
the moft frigid, mutt at fome period 
or other bow down. Mifs Lynch, 
in yielding this perfonage her heart, 
believed herfelf only returning a pure 
and ardent paflion, 

Her father’s houfe was within a 
few miles of a city, to which in the 
courfe of his profeffion this gentiman 
was frequently carried. He afed to 
be invited to fleep there, and received 
every mark of hofpitality from its 
amiable inhabitants. His addreffes to 
the young lady were open, and their 
marriage was looked foward to by her 
friendsas an event more defirable than 
certain. Whether the gentleman, 
in his condu& towards her, had for- 
med a regular fyftem of fedudtion, or 
whether accident and unlooked for 
opportunity, occafioned her ruin, was 
never known ; but ruined fhe was. 
Her parents difcovered that the was 
with child—they at firit belicved a 
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private marriage had taken place ; 
and were fomewhat piqued, that au- 
nion, to which they had looked for- 
wards with fo much pleafure, fhould 
be folemnized without their partici- 


_pating the felicity. 


How, or at what period, the mi- 
ferable lady made her parents ac- 
quainted with her misfortune, was 
never made public; but the agonies, 
the horrors, which on every fide at- 
tended the difcovery, may be in fome 
meafure conceived. The lover was 
written to; he returned no anfwet. 
He was threatened—without avail. 
The lady herfelf wrote to fupplicate, 
to plead for her fame, for her.life! 
but all in vain. In this confli@ the 
weeks and months wore away, and 
fhe became—a mother! A’ mother 
without a hufband ! 

Some motive at length operated 
on the lover. Whether it was fhame, 
or repentance, or fear that his prac- 
tice might be influenced by fo black 
a trait- of charaéter, we know not— 
but furely it could not belove. He 
arrived, however, three days after 
the birth of his child, and prefented 
himfelf at the bedfide of its mother 
—‘ | am come,” he faid, ‘ to marry 
you.” The lady replied with an in- 
dignant air—* You are come too 
late! my family are covered with 
difgrace, and my parentsare finking 
beneath their daughter’s thame—a 
fhame you cannot now wipe out.— 
Had you married me before I be- 
came the mother of ἃ Ὁ d, and 
before my difhonour was divulged to 
the world, a whole life of grateful 
and fubmiffive love fhould have re- 
paid you ; as it is, I refufe not on- 
ly to be your wife, but [ refufe to 
live. No fuftenance has entered 
thefe lips fince the excruciating hour 
of labour, and none fhall enter there!: 
the forrows your name cannot hide, 
lam hattening to carry to the grave.” 

‘Lhe lady kept her word—retolute- 
ly continuing to refufe food; and 
the man who was fo tardy in his ju- 

Cc2 ftice, 


ἢ 


ftice, beheld her in a few days laid 
in her grave, 


a 


To the Nobility and Gentry of Great 
Britain, the Memorial of Supper 
againf? Dinner. 


Sheweth, 


a 
HAT your Memorialift is de- 
fcended from the fame common 
anceftors, (viz. Nature and Exer- 
cife) as Dinner or Breakfaft, which 
in the Chriftian era may be traced 
as high as Adam. In the Chinefe 
hiftory feveral thoufand years before 
that period. 
IT, 

That in the beginning, and for 
many ages afterwards, your Memo- 
rialift was appointed joint-guardian, 
with Dinner and Breakfaft, of the 
conftitution ; the divifions of each 
other’s reign alternately pointed out, 
and adhered to with the ftricteft 
punctuality, 

IIl. 
That this friendly intercoufe con- 


“tinued, as your Memorialift might fay, 


from hand to mouth, to the beginning 
of this century, with no other varia- 
tions than what the nature of times 
and circumftances might admit of for 
the general good of the conftitution; 
but that about this period Dinner 
began to ufurp a kind of elder right 
{unknown to the original contrac), 
by making fevcral encroachments on 
your Memorialift’s power—fuch as 
not fuffering her as ufual to govern 
by day-light, fuborning the affe€tions 
of her votaries, fo as to leave them 
little or no appetite to ferve her; 
and with all this fo enervating their 
bodies, that, compared to the vota- 
ries of Dinner, they began to ap- 
pear not like fubje&s of the fame σεν 
neral empire. 
IV. 
That your Memorialift, through 
3 
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the medium of her counfel learned in 
the laws of nature—fuch as philofo- 
phers, phyficians, &c. prefented fe. 
veral remonftrances on this fubje& ; 
yet Dinner, fo far from taking no- 
tice of any of thefe, feems to ex- 
ult in her tyranny, by widening her 
power in the moft arbitrary and un- 
conftitutional manner. 


That in order farther to infult and 
contract the power of your Memo- 
rialift, Dinner has of late years join- 
ed ina kind of confederacy with two 
baftard brothers of our family, cal 
ed Luncheon and Defert; and thus, 
by the joint operation of thofe de- 
vouring incendiaries, the powers of 
the original conftitution are often 
fufpended. 

VI. 

That your Memorialift had expec- 
tations of redrefs from the young Mi- 
nifter of this kingdom, whom fhe 
hoped, from his rank and example, 
might be a rifing fupport to the laws 
of fubordination,and regularity; but 
juft as the was on the point of me- 
morializing for this purpofe, her 
hopes were dafhed to the ground by 
this young gentleman giving a pub- 
lic dinner at eight o’clock in the e- 
vening ; by which your Memorialift 
was thrown back to four o’clock the 
next morning, to expofe her bluhes 
to the rifing fun. 

Vil. 

That in confequence of this re- 
peated. ill-ufage, your Memorialiit 
has been banifhed in her old days 
out of many refpeétable families 
where fhe once prefided, furrounded 
by wit, temperance, and convivia- 
lity, and that fhe now has little bet- 
ter company at her table than rakes, 
gluttons, gamefters, waiters, vint- 
ners, men-midwives, demi-reps, &c. 
who from the late hours of their 
profeffion, or the vicioufnefs of their 
inclinations, are neceffarily induced 
to attend, 


Vill, 


| 
| 


VIII. 

That however it might be fuppo- 
fed, your Memorialift’s elder filler, 
Breakfaft, has fuffered equal inju- 
ries—this your Memorialift prefumes 
to deny; for though her power 
might in fome degree be contracted, 
fhe ftill retains a number of hearty 
followers, well attached to the con- 
flitution, who regularly attend roll- 
calling every morning ; fuch as far- 
mers, {port{fmen, draymen, wagon- 
ners, coal-heavers, country curates, 
authors, &c. &c. not to mention a 
very fpirited deputy, who at the ha- 
zard of his life lately fupported this 
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favourite meal in all its original dig« 
nity and fplendor. 


Taking thefe premifes into your 
contideration, your Memorialitt 
humbly urges to your confide- 
ration, that if fome fpeedy ftop 
is not put to the giant-itrides 
and ravages of Dinner, your 
poor Memorialift Supper, who 
is already driven to Midnight, 
will be entirely loft and con- 
founded in Break/af? ; and thus 
one of the branches of the oldeft 
family in the world totally loft 
and deftroyed. 


RS ὉῸῦΘϑΔ 


The Three Philofophers. Frem the French of Mr Mater. 


N Greece there lived a man called Hera- 
clitus, who wept inceffantly. .He was 
tall, handfome, and well made: his drefs 
was magnificent but elegant : he had buf- 
kins on his feet, and was clothed in a royal 
robe : in his hands he held a {ceptre, and on 
his head he wore a crown. 

He erected a ftage, from whenee he de- 
claimed with energy on the miferies and af- 
flictions of Kings. The people, to coufole 
themfelves for their humble eftate, went of- 
ten to hear him, and returned fatisfied when 
they found that even royalty was not ex- 
empted from trouble and care. 

Heraclitus took advantage of this atten- 
tion in the le to inftil into their minds 
a love for virtue and a horror at vice. For 
this purpofe, he fometimes reprefented’ to 
them virtue triumphant, rewarded, and 
happy; and fometimes engaged them to pre- 
fer the lot of the virtuous man oppreffed, 
to the fplendid eftate of the iniquitous-op- 
preffor. 

‘The people thed tears at thefe recitals, but 
they experienced a fenfible gratification 
while they fhed them ; and after having li- 
ftened, they found themfelves better citizens 
and happier men. 

Heraclitus had a vaft genius ; a {trong and 
cultivated imagination ; a dignified, correct, 
and harmonious ftyle: he made the moft 
beautiful verfes ; he confoled and inftru&ted 
the people. Is it then to be wondered at, 
if the people flocked around his ftage, tho’ 
they could not hear what he faid till they 
had raifed themfelves on ftilts? 

It was not long, however, befure another 
perfon began to divide the attention of the 


Grecians, who was in every circumftance 
the very reverfe of the former. While He- 
raclitus was diffolved in a paffion of tears, 
Democritus was convulfed with fits of 
laughter. 

The figure of Democritus was ridiculous 
enough, and he never ceafed to complain of 
nature, and revile her. Perhaps you may 
think it was becaufe fhe had loaded his back 
with a hump; by no means: it was becaufe 
fhe had favoured him only with one. Moft 
people indeed would have been more than 
content ; but he, on the contrary, called in 
art to the affiftance of nature, and for the 
fake of uniformity perhaps, placed a bump 
upon his breaft, that, as he faid, people 
might not fuppofé he gave his back the pre~ 
ference. His attachment to uniformity, 
however, was fometimes violated; for the 
fock he wore on one foot was white; on thé 
other it was black. 

His drefs was varied every day. Some- 
times his hair was powdered and perfumed 
like that of a young Sybarite; fometimes a 
huge black periwig enveloped his head, and 
gave him the formal folemnity of a judge. 
One day his coat was as {trait as a harle- 
quin’s; the next, he wore a wide cloak 
with as much lace on it asif it had been ftole 
from the wardrobe of Creefus. But in what- 
ever way he was dreffed, he looked always 
fufficiently ridiculous, 

Sometimes he appeared like the hacheler 
Alcibiades, the feourge of married men; at 
other times, by the horn which fhowed it- 
felf upon his head, he betrayed hisfubjection 
to the matrimonial yoke. 


He had little, waggilh, mifchievows-look- 
ing 
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ing eyes; his mouth was large, and he hada 
fine fet of teeth, which he liked te fhow, and 
therefore lnughed inceffantly. 

Democritus turned the manners of his 
own audience into ridicule. His difcourfe 
‘was a mirror in which all might have feen 
themfelves, if felf-love had not covered 
their eyes with a veil. His harangues had 
neither the elevation, the purity, nor the 
decency, of thofe of Heraclitus τ but they 
had, however, their merit; and the people, 
after having long deplored the miferies of 
kings, exhilerated their fpirits at the ftage 
of the laugher, and went home in good 
humour. 

Such were the entertainments of the Gre- 
cians, when Diogenes came and ereéted a 
ftave between that of the other two. 

Diogenes had nothing peculiar either in 
his figure or drefs, yet novelty drew around 
him a crowd. He was not folicitous to make 
his audience at al! times fhed tears, nor did 
he always fet them in a roar; yet as he ad- 
dreffed them, they fomet.mes laughed and 
fometimes wept. 

It was neither the misfortunes of kings, 
mor the follies of the vulgar, that he de- 
fcribed; but the events of ordinary life, 
chequered with black and white like a chefs- 
board. 

It was feldom that he defcended to buf- 
foonery ; feldomer till that he rofe to the 
fublime ; but his defcriptions were Jevel to 
the capacity of every one; they were net 
ain peripedctive like thofe of Heraclitus ; nei- 
ther had one occafion to be lifted on ftilts 
before he could hear them. On this account 
he laid claim to greater importance than his 
rival. But unluckily, a certain wicked wag, 
who happened one day to be among the 
crowd, addreffed himfelf thus to his com- 
panions: “ This is all very true, Gentle- 
men, thefe are {cenes which pafs in our own 
houfe-—take my advice then, let us attend 
to them at home by ourfelves, rather than 
hiften to them here im the cold.” 


ον eeeeeenemieneneieienieninceen one eeeneeeeneeenenee 


P Oo 
. The Golden Fleece. 
OME Inuus, with thy oaten reed, and 


E 


play, 
On Tweda’s banks, that furly ftrain fo 
fam’d, 
That, from thy pipe on Ladon’s fleecy 
ftream, 


When from thy hated love fair Syrinx fled, 

Did fill Arcadia with thy murmuring fong. 

Come, rura! father; for the heftile nymphs, 

Who ftole the maid, and turn’d her to a 
recd, 


Thi Three Philofephert. 


Diogenes to be fure had neither the warm 
——- maarer of Heraclitus, nor the 

appy drollery of Democritus; but when 
he faw the people leaving him, “ How, 
Gentlemen,” cries he, * have not I then 
the talent of pleafing and inftructing you? 
am not I alfo a philofopher? Don’t I {peak 
pure Greek?” “ Ah!” replied the wag, 
“ let us not, I befeech you, touch upon that 
ftring,”—* Why,” added Diogenes, “ am 
not I the inventor of a new method? den’t 
1 alfo paint nature as fhe is?” 

The wicked wit interrupted him again. 
—* Friend Diogenes,” fays he, “ perhaps 
you do not know what happened to me fome 
time ago. 1 am, 38 αἱ] the world knows, by 
trade a ftatuary. I had laft year in my fhop 
both gold and filver ; I took it into my head 
to mix thefe two metals, and to make a Ve- 
nus with the compourid ; I did not beflow 
much pains on the polifhing, and 1 expofed 
it to fale.” 

“ This is not gold,” fays one to me; “ it 
is not filver,” fays another; “ it is not po- 
lithed,”” fays a third. “ Very true. Gentle- 
men,” replied 1; “ but fo much the better; 
I have imitated nature ; 1 prefent her as the 
is in the mine where gold and filver are 
mixed together unpolifhed.” “ Friend,” fays 
one of them to me, “ you will do well 
to take notice, that it is net rude nature 
-_ pleafes, but nature refined and impro- 
Vv Snag 

When he had delivered this leffon to 
Diogenes, he laughed in his face, turned a 
bout on his heel, and all the people follow- 
ed him ; fome to laugh at the ftage of the 
little funny Democritus, but the greater 
part to cry with the interefting Hera- 


clitus, 


Utrumque—————digna filentio 
Mirantur dicere fed magis 
Exaéios tyrannos 
Denfum bumeris bibit aure vulgus. 


Hor 
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Shall here reludtant liften to thy lays. 
Here, Ὁ great Inuus, all-bewitching Pan, 
Thy progeny abounds, and Luna’s love. 
Yon {nowy rams, and fnowy flocks declare ; 
Nor fhaggy locks nor cloven-foot fhe fear’d, 
Nor to the nymphs like filly Syrinx fled: 
Here Dryope turn’d thepherd for thy fake, 
And hence, O fon of Hermes, is the name 
Of this fair place, wbere 1 invoke thy aid, 
Play o’er again thar furly ftrain, O Pan; 
And while the rocks re-echo to the found, 

t here, inglorious, on the banks of Tweed, 


Will play and fing a /urly fang like thee. 


le 
From eaft to weft, juft like the fun, 


The of glory flows; 
"Twas Lah cradle firft begun, 
And to his tomb it goes. 
ll 


Far on the verge of the green earth 
A lovely garden grew ; 
And there Aftreea had her birth, 
But foon from thence fhe flew. 
ill. 
Ο thepherds, ye have heard the tale, 
This tale of endlefs woe; : 
And well may haplefs man bewail 
He fought too much to know. 
IV. 
Fair virtue new and freedom bleft, 
Arcadian fhepherds faw; 
Aftrza’s fteps they fondly preft, 
And fought no other law. 
Vv 


O happy thepherds, had they known 
‘To feck to know no more ; 
Then ay in pleafure fwiftly flown, 
Had all their days gone o’er. 
γι. 
But Jafon fought a golden fleece, 
O curfed thirit of gold ; 
And him Medea led to Greece, 
With argonauts of old. 
Vu 


They found the fleece on Colchis fhore, 
Where good King tis reign’d ; 
And home the prize with them they bore, 
All peifon’d as was feign’d, 
ΑΙ. wn tnedt 
ε on, erds, was t 
That with the fleece they real ar ¢ 
Vile glittering ere, for thee they fold 
τ never can be bought. 
IX. 
And what is that, fome afk me now, 
That never can be bought ? 
I'll tell you, thepherds, het Itrow, 
And what I often thought, 
x 


A peaceful life by nature led, 
The peaceful flocks among ; 
For pomp and fhow by riches bred, 
Is fold but fora fong. 
ΧΙ. 
From eaft to weft, juft like the fun, 
The path of glory flows; 
*T was in his cradle firft begun, 
And to.his tomb it goes. 
XI. 
And row, O thepherds, I will fing, 
wae Cis Afiteee flew; foe 
ith ancient virtue on her wing, 
To liium the new. 
5 ΧΙ. 
Her high in air old Saturn view'd, 
Juft as the left the land ; 
And withfully tis eye purfu’d, 
Her footiteps on the firand, 


Ῥ φδέγγε 


XIV. 
Shall I of fhepherd kings relate, 
Or how Etruria fell? 
Or fhall I paint to Rome in ftate, 
And of her glory tell? 
XV 


Nor Rome in ftate nor fhepherd kings, 
Can long detain my lay ; 
Short time, alas! the thepherd fings, 
When virtue isaway. 
XVI. 
The Roman eagle from the eaft 
Brought back the golden wool; 
‘The poifon here had never ceas’d, 
And bred the love of rule. 
XVIL 
From Latin fhores to this green ifle 
The Fair Aftrza came; 
Still weftward ftcering all the while, 
Her fatal courfe the fame. 
XVIIL. 
O thepherds,*can I add one lay, 
So difmal is my tale; 
The go:idefs ftaid but for a day, 
And left us all to wail. 
XIX, 
*T was that vile fleece with gold befmeard, 
That came from raftern fhore; 
No fatal fpell of fifters weir'd, 
That had the poifon bore. 
XX 


Dear fportive flocks, no gold your fleece 
Dil ever yet adorn ; 
But pureft white, the badge of peace, 
Pure as in fummer fhorn. 
ΧΧΙ, 
Away away, Aftrza flew, 
Far o’er the weftern wave; 
To man fhe bid a laft adieu, 
And funk into her grave. 
XXII. 
From eaft to weft, juft like the fun, 
The path of glory goes; 
*T was in his cradle firft begun, 
And to his tomb it goes. 


June 12. 1786. 
EE 


ELEG Y. 


HE failor fighs as finks his native fhore, 
As all its leffening turrets bluely fade ; 
He climbs the maft to feed his eye once 


more, 
And bufy Fancy fondly lends her aid. 


Ah! now, each dear domeftic fcene He 


knew, 


Recali’d and cherifh’d in a foreign clime, 
Charm’d with the magic of a moon-light 


view 


Its colours mellow'd, not impair’d, by time_ 
True as the needle homeward points his 


heart, 


Thro’ all the horrors of the hormy "1" 


ALBANICUS. 


is 


408 


This the laft wifh with which its warmth 
could part, 
To mect the {mile of her he loves again. 


When Morn firft faiut!y draws her filver 
line, 
Or Eve’sgrey clouds defcend to drink the 
wave ; 
When fea and fky in midnight darknefs join, 
Siill, {till he views the parting look fhe 
gave. 
Her gentie fpirit, lightly hov’ring o’er, 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole; 
Axnd-when the beating billows round him 
roar, 
Whiff ers fweet hope - to foothe his 
troubl’d foul. 


Carv'd is her name in many a fpicy grove, 
it many a piantain foreft waving wide, 
Where dufky youths in painted plumage 

rove, 


And giant palms o’er-arch the yellow tide. 


But lo,at laft he comes with crowded fail! 
Lo, o’er the cliff what eager figures bend! 
And γ᾿ what mingled murmurs {well the 
gale! 
‘In each he hears the welcome of a friend. 
— Tis fhe, ’tis the herfelf, the waves her 
hand! 
Soon is the anchor caft, the canvas furl’d; 
Soop thro’ the milk-white foam he fprings 
to land, 
And cules the maid he fingled from the 
world. 


Moractz, Ode xxx. Book. 1. imitated by the 
Duke of Q- ¥ and D——xz. 


“Ὁ Venus! regina Cnidi Papbique;” 


I, 
O Venus, joy of men and gods, 
Forfake, for ence, thy bleft abodes, 
And deign to vifit Willy ; 
Quit Paphos and the Cyprian ifle, 
On thy er votary kindly fmile, 
And come to Picadilly. 
fl, 
Thee, goddefs, thee my prayers invoke ; 
For thee alone my altars fmoke, 

O treat me not with rigour ; 
‘Thy wanton fon, bring with thee too, 
My dying embers to renew, 

And give me back my vigour. 

Hl. 
Prirg too the graces to my arms, 
Girls that are prodigal of charms, 

Of every favour lavsth : 

Yielding and melting let them be, 
Confider, 1am fifty-three, 
And that’s no age to ravifh, 


Putry. 


oa 


Ww. ., 
Let jocupd Health attend thy train, ] 
Much wanted by thy crazy fwain; 
And gentle Venus, pr’ythee 
(Since P—tt has laboured long in vain, 
And try’d each art to cafe my pain), 
Let Mercury come with thee. 


Vinus’s ANSweR 
To the Duke of Q——3——v’s Petition. 


H! Duke of Q—nfb—y and Dover, 
Thou amorous and happy rover, 
I {wear by all that’s filly, 
I never in my life-time heard 
So ftrange a pray’r as was prefer’d, 
From dufty Piccadilly. 


Had you propos’d a téte-atéte, 
(Your Grace’s vanity is great) 
You know I am no Prude, 
But to invite fo many more, 
To treat me hke a common w—re, 
Indeed ‘tis very rude! 


Your crazy health, your lack of youth, 
Do not allure; to fay the truth, 
Your fummons is refus’d : 
The Graces new are ftanding by, 
They laugh aloud, and fo do I, 
And beg to be excus’d! 


Paphos, Sept. 13. Venuss ! 


For the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Edinz 
Per trivias, dubia luce, tenebat iter; 
Cum fubitd a patulis, patrio de more, fe- 


As BosveLto magnus Johufinus 


ne. 5 . 
Irruit effufa foetidus imber aqui. 
At ridens immane Sophus, “ Nunc, Scotia, 
ptzfens 
“ Es mihi; nam certé me tuus afflat oder*, 


LL TTR 


Moe. Le Brun, the celebrated pajntre/s, having 
publifbed ἃ contradiGtion to the report of ber pure | 
chafing the ΒΡ called Moulin-joli (anglice) 
Pretty mill, the following Epigram was feat ἐφ 
ber by an Amateur: 
Ourrrez qu’un critique poli, 
S En public, vous repende, 
Vous pofledez Moulin-joli, 
Le pius jolida monde : ‘ Ϊ 
Pourtant ne |’avez acheté, | 
Mcuniere belle et tendre, 14 
Et l’on enrage, en vérité ‘) 
Qu’il ne foit pas 4 vendre. 


——aa 


* As we marched flowly along, he grumbled in my ear, “1 {mell you in the dark!’ ᾿ | 


Befwell’s Tour, 


